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EDITORIAL 


S A POET of the political mood of the moment, 
Rudyard Kipling has many times hit off in a stanza 
the thoughts everyone was thinking. His “Take up 

the white man’s burden,” not only invested British imperial- 

ism with the sense of high moral virtue, but coming at the 
time it did it provided the 
timid of the 

United States with a plaus 


\ Flash From the Dying conscience 


Embers of Genius a 

ible apologetic for holding 
the Philippines regardless of consequences. An opposite 
mood found interpretation in the Recessional, written for 
Victoria’s jubilee, exhorting the nation against vainglory. 
“The bear that walks like a man” crystallized the world-wide 
suspicion and fear of the Russia of the old regime. These 
specimens of Mr. Kipling’s poetic coinage bear the date of 
his classic period when his genius was at its zenith. For 
\wenty-five years he has spoken intermittently, with steadily 


lessening authority. But if his later insights have been com- 
monplace he has succeeded in gaining attention for his ef- 
fusions by frequently taking a dig or a slap at America. 
Quotations from a new book now going the rounds of the 
British and American press, indicate that Rudyard is up to 
his old tricks again. 
old days. 


But not in the grand manner of the 
In a poem called “The Vineyard” he describes 
what is said to be America’s entry into the war in these 
lines: 

At the eleventh hour he came 

But his wages were the same 

As ours, who ail day long had trod 

The winepress of the wrath of God 
The poem then recounts how “he swiftly made his own 
those last spoils we had not won,” and closes with: 

Till he showed us for our good 

Deaf to mirth and blind to scorn— 

How we might have best withstood 

Burdens that he had not borne 
One does not need the help of the critics to reach a verdict 
on the poetic value of this latest outbreak. It betrays pa- 
thetically the decadence which has overtaken Mr. Kipling’s 
genius since thirty years ago. But as a precipitate of the 
mood of the moment in Britain, it is a flash of the same 
genius which formulated the obscure and virtuous thoughts 
of the white race a generation ago. Britain and France, nurs- 
ing bitter feelings toward the United States, are reading 
these verses with a poignant Amen! 


America’s Point of View 
-In a Different Art 
F KIPLING’S GENIUS hardly rose above the com- 
monplace in these verses, here is a genius, of another 
order, an American; Mr. John T. McCutcheon, who deals 
with the same theme in the quite different art of the cartoon. 
In the Chicago Tribune he pictures Uncle Sam seated on a 
soap box, whittling aimlessly at a stick and talking. Be- 
fore him stand four prosperous looking figures representing 
Norway, Holland, Denmark and Sweden. They are list- 
ening with nonchalance, but with respect. Uncle Sam says: 
You 
all had a lot more ships and men sunk by the U-boats during 
the war than I had. You were in the front and back yard of 
the war during the four years it was raging, with pieces of it 
flying over the fence. 


Say, boys, how do you explain this puzzling situation? 


Both sides violated your neutrality, 
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but you sat tight and stood pat even though history knows 
you are a proud, husky, and courageous bunch. You stayed 
out of the war. . 

I was on the other side of a great ocean. Three or four 
thousand miles from the nearest cannon. My folks didn’t 
care to mix in the fight; at least, they said so as late as 
November, 1916. They thought it was a kind of a family 
row. 

But we joined up in April, 1917, and announced that we 
were fighting to save civilization. What I can’t exactly un- 
derstand is why you fellows didn’t hop in, too, if old Mr. 
Hiram W. Civilization was in such danger. 

However, to make a long story short, I finally got in, after 
being cussed for not getting in and then cussed for getting in 
so late; raised four million soldiers, sent a couple million to 
France, left a lot of 'em over there, ran up the national 
debt from one billion to twenty-six billions, helped the allies 
with ships, ships, and more ships when they desperately 
needed them, sent food when they couldn’t get enough else- 
where, lent ‘em money when they were broke, sent ‘em men 
when they desperately needed them, backs to the wall, and, 
finally, by sheer weight of resources, tipped the scales to 
victory. 

In the peace negotiations, based on the fourteen points, 
which soon got more or less lost in the shuffle, I helped the 
allies to some choice pickings in the way of several million 
square miles of territory, but when I wanted the little island 
of Yap they blocked me and offered, instead, the mandate for 
Armenia, which they haven't been able to get anybody to 
accept to this day. There's no oil there. 

I even kept lending ‘em billions after the fighting was all 
over and Civilization had been saved from King George's 
Cousin Bill. 

Now here we are, eight years after the war. They call me 
a selfish, grasping, dollar-pinching, miserly Uncle Shylock. 

They all like you boys who stood on the side lines during 
the scrap, and they don’t like me, who lent ‘em a hand. 

It gets me, boys. How do you explain it? Would I be as 
popular as you if I'd stayed out or would you have been as 
unpopular as I if you'd gone in? Figure it out, boys, and 

drop me a post card. 

If only there were some hope that Mr. McCutcheon’s car- 
toon would be reproduced in England and France as widely 
as Mr. Kipling’s poem has been quoted in the American 
press, there would be some ground of expectancy that Eu- 
rope’s and America’s mind could eventually meet on the 
question of the allied debts. But unfortunately allied news- 
papers and organs of opinion are so obsessed with the theory 
that a vehement and persistent display of bitter feelings 
toward America will in the end bring this nation to a can- 
cellation state of mind, that there is no chance for such a 
word picture as Mr. McCutcheon has drawn to get any 
attention at all in Europe. 


Sunday and the 
Sesquicentennial 

ITIGATION over the closing of the Sesquicentennial 

exposition at Philadelphia on Sundays reached a new 
phase on September 16 when the Dauphin county court or- 
dered that it be closed in accordance with the Sunday blue 
laws of 1794. The action had been brought by the attor- 
ney general who alleged that the appropriation of the sum 
of $750,000 to the exposition by the state treasury was ex- 
pressly conditioned upon “strict conformity with Sunday 
observance.” The court held that the exposition is “worldly 
employment” under the law, and that its amusements and 
recreations clearly violate the law of the state by remaining 
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open on Sunday. Appeal was immediately made from the 
court’s decision, and the fair will continue to keep open on 
Sundays pending the appeal. It is doubtful indeed that 
any legal process can become operative before the season 
of the fair comes to a close. Whether the attitude of the 
churches, such as the Presbyterian and Methodist, in de- 
manding absolute closing on Sundays, and in boycotting the 
fair, has been wholly sound is an open question. We are 
not informed as to whether a reasonable compromise could 
have been effected on a principle of discrimination between 
those features of the fair which classified clearly as com- 
mercialized amusement and those which appealed to the 
higher life. It seems incredible that an exposition projected 
on the high level necessary to win the serious support of 
any typical American community could be of such dubious 
moral character that its doors must be closed to the public 
on the day set apart peculiarly for the culture of the higher 
life. It is a grave question whether the churches do not 
harm the cause of religion by the enforcement of puritan 
standards more than they aid it. 


Anglo-Catholic Congress 
Will Meet in Milwaukee 

NNOUNCING the foregathering of high churchmen 

in their annual Catholic congress at Milwaukee on 
October 12-14, the Living Church, Episcopal organ of the 
movement, indicates that not only is there a wide difference 
between churchmen and catholic churchmen, but that there 
are at least seven sorts of catholic churchmen, which it 
enumerates thus: “4 obsessed with the praiseworthy yearn- 
ing for catholic unity, goes too far in surrender to the 
modern papacy, or underrates the desirability of unity 
with orthodox protestants. B confuses legitimate private 
opinion with the faith of the church and expects to deter- 
mine the former for all his people on pain of heresy. C 
tries the patience of the laity and sadly hampers their de- 
votions by ‘mumbling the mass.’ D upsets the peace of a 
country parish by upsetting its ‘ritual,’ with no sort of ex- 
planations or preparation, putting ceremonial in advance of 
teaching. E prejudices his brother churchmen by an offen- 
sive intolerance toward others. F acts with contempt to- 
ward the law of the American church while showing an 
exaggerated deference toward law and practices of a sister 
G is not interested in the missionary work 
of the church. And all these men call themselves, and 
mean to be, catholic churchmen. These are among the 
sins and the follies of catholic churchmen, nor are these 
all of them. And these are a large factor in delaying the 
acceptance of the catholic principle by churchmen every- 
where.” That the congress will be one of the most signifi- 
cant ever held by the catholic party of the church is assured 
by the fact that it will be entertained at the center of the 
high church agitation. Milwaukee and Fond du Lac, its 
near neighbor, are the fountains of catholic propaganda in 
the American Episcopal church. Remembering the some- 
what startling features of previous congresses of this wing 
of Episcopalianism it is not too much to expect that some- 
thing like a eucharistic congress on a small scale will be 
celebrated. Evidently the spirit of unity prevails in an 
unusual degree among the churches of Milwaukee, as is 


communion. 
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particularly shown by the fact that Immanuel Presbyterian 
church, of which Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston is pastor, 
has offered its auditorium for the sessions of the congress 
and arranged for a large crucifix to be erected on the “plat- 
form.” The services of the congress, as distinguished from 
the sessions, will be held at the cathedral. 


Annual Disquiet Begins in 
Disciples Churches 


. FORWARD to its convention at Memphis, 
Tenn., beginning November 11, the Disciples’ de- 
nomination is experiencing its regular annual perturbation. 
The theological color of a Disciples convention is consider- 
ably determined by the locality in which the gathering is 
held. It is expected that this year’s mass meeting held in 
the south will be hardly less conservative than that of last 
year at Oklahoma City. The Christian Standard, conserva- 
tive newspaper, is leading its followers in an attack on the 
United Christian missionary society for not obeying liter- 
ally the resolution passed last year demanding the recall of 


any missionary who “has committed himself to belief in, or 





u 


practice of, the reception of unimmersed persons into the 
membership” of Disciples churches. The United society 
did not interpret the term “belief in” as obligating it to hold 
an inquisition on the private opinions of the missionaries. 
It sent a commission of three safe and trustworthy min- 
isters to the mission field to observe whether there was any 
open membership practice going on, and whether there were 
any missionaries who “believed in” the dreadful doctrine. 
The messengers returned saying all was well on the front 
line. Their report, recently given out, will, according to the 
portents observable in the Christian Standard’s lurid pages, 
be the subject matter of some talk at Memphis. The mis- 
sionary organization is not subordinate to the general con- 
vention, but has its own board of managers and is respon- 
sible through this board directly to the denomination. It 
makes its reports through the general convention and usually 
defers to the latter’s recommendations, though it is not 
bound to do so. 


Go in and Win the 
Referendums! 


E DO NOT FOLLOW the reasoning of the anti- 

saloon league in its advice from national and state 
headquarters to ignore the anti-Volstead referendums now 
being submitted to the voters in three states—New York, 
Wisconsin and Illinois. The Illinois branch of the league 
adopted a resolution in July as follows: “Resolved that we 
urge upon drys everywhere to avoid participating in such 
teferendum upon the wet and dry question as is now pro- 
moted by the wets in Illinois. For this referendum settles 
nothing and promotes propaganda purposes, and the results 
tave no legal status. They only serve to confuse the popu- 
ar mind and divert attention from the matters which are of 
taal significance in connection with the prohibition policy, 
tamely, the choice of dry legislators and the appointment 
and support of dry officials.” This mode of reasoning is 
beyond us. Wherever the referendum is submitted in con- 
formity with the law, as in the three states mentioned, it is 
a citizen’s duty to vote in it, as it is his duty to vote on any 
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other issue that by due legal process gets on the ballot. 
The fact that he is not in favor of the proposal is no reason 
for ignoring it; it is a good reason for voting no. The fact 
that the thing proposed may already have been declared 
illegal by the United States supreme court, is no reason for 
ignoring it; it is a cogent reason for voting no. For the 
drys to be told that they should not vote in the referendum 
because it is “impossible to secure an honest vote on the 
question,” if such words mean anything at all, is a startling 
indictment of our democracy. The sound course is for the 
drys to keep the referendum off the ballot by all legitimate 
means, but when it gets on the ballot by due legal process 
to go in and win the referendum. This is our counsel to 
the drys of every state. There are many signs that the 
drys can win even in New York. It is not only, in our 
judgment, false strategy but bad citizenship to evade the 
issue when the wets have conformed to the law in present- 
ing it. 


Are College 
Girls Bad? 


T IS A PRETTY SENSITIVE subject, this of the 

morality of our youth. The vehement protest which 
the two articles by young Mr. Cross published in our sedate 
and wholly unsensational contemporary, The Witness, in- 
dicates how near home his thrusts went. When the daily 
newspapers took up the articles the college and university 
executives were placed in a position where it was necessary 
for them to furnish solace and reassurance to the mothers 
and fathers of students institutions, 
and therefrom was born an issue of great public concern. 
The morality of co-eds is breaking down, declared Mr. 
Cross. They smoke, drink, pet and have been known to 


in coeducational 


participate in a paiama party in a pullman car. This is not 
true, said the outraged college heads. Really the question 
is a baffling one. There is no denying that the modern 
girl, of whom the co-ed is the idol, is not what she used 
to be; and everybody knows she never was! Everybody 
In the last 
decade they have changed very fast, but the position and 
habits and interests of women have been changing for a 
considerably longer time; of co-eds and flappers not so 
long. Sleeves and skirts have gone up very gradually. 
Automobiles have come into the hands of younger men, 
and mere boys, more and more; and so, says Mr. Cross, has 
the flask. Both girls and boys become enlightened about 
the rhysteries of life at an increasingly early age, and with 
increasing frankness. Jazz has gone into music, and 
altered much else besides the dance. Girls are different, 
there’s no getting around it; but are they bad? Who is to 
say? The girl who was twenty ten years ago is as baffled 
as her parents. By what indexes are we to judge our girls 
today? The changes are sudden, but are they bad? Every- 
body knows that an interpretation of conduct obtains in 
college class rooms from which the fixed absolutes of a 
generation ago have been eliminated. Is there any better 
word to say than that we are going from an old world 
to a new and that we may trust human nature—in our girls 
as well as in our boys and grown-ups—to right itself upon 
its own keel? We may trust it if, with our trust, we lend 


knows, too, that times and fashions change. 








1190 THE 
them the support which sympathy and understanding and 
faith can give and which distrust and dark suspicions can- 
not give. 


Rudolf Eucken, Philosopher 
of the Inner Life 
HE DEATH of Rudolf Eucken, at Jena, where he 
had taught for forty-six years, starts long thoughts in 
many minds. In the philosophical world a dozen years ago, 
Eucken was the supreme prophet of the inner life, winning 
a Nobel prize, and being received with acclaim in a tour 
of English He called the 
human spirit externalities of 


universities. 
the 
modern civilization, to behold those realities that lie hidden 


and American 


away from dazzling 


from the gaze of men. Then came the war. Throughout 
his long life Eucken had withstood the Bismarckian policy 
of blood and iron, and in a relationship to Nietzsche so near 
as that of a colleague at Jena, he had many occasions to set 
his own gentle, inner, Christian point of view over against 
the opposite doctrine of the superman and the transcendent 
state. Drawn into the signing of the famous document 
with ninety-two other German professors, his nationalistic 
impulses were too strong for his philosophy. With what 
must have been mixed feelings he wrote approvingly of the 
invasion of Belgium and accepted the philosophy of the 
But 


he lived long enough to see his error, which he confessed in 


state against which his life work had been a protest. 


terms of testy criticism of his countrymen as “too given to 


reasoning and grumbling,” and “unkind, without the inner 


joy of life.” It is probable that Eucken’s later judgment is 
no less sound than that of the war period; both were prob- 
ably the expression of a spirit broken and confused by an 
experience in which the whole inner world had toppled 
down and its master could not find his old-time skill to 


build it up again. 


The Passing of a 
Patriarchal Figure 
A PERSONALITY of outstanding interest to the peo- 
ple of his denomination for more than two generations 
has been that of Dr. William T. Moore, who passed away 
in his Florida home on September 7 at the age of ninety-six 
vears. He graduated at Bethany college, West Virginia, in 
1858, when Alexander Campbell was still its president. 
Dr. Moore was pastor of the Central church of Disciples, 
Cincinnati, O., for thirteen years, and while there built one 
of the most beautiful of contemporary American church 
edifices. His funeral was held from this church on Septem- 
ber 10, conducted by the pastor and participated in by a 
score of other ministers. In 1878 Dr. Moore went to Eng- 
land where with the generous backing of Mr. Timothy 
Coop, a wealthy convert to Alexander Campbell's doctrines, 
he endeavored to establish Disciples churches. He was the 
founder and for twenty-one years the editor of the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, of London, which was later taken over 
by Dr. Joseph Parker and still later became the organ of 
Dr. Reginald J. Campbell of the City Temple, London. 
Dr. Moore was one of the founders of the Disciples mis- 
sionary organization of America in 1874. He was the au- 


thor of many books, among them a history of the Disciples. 
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Make the Debts Win 
the War! 


LSEWHERE in this call attention to 
the cross purposes of the allies and the United 
States as interpreted by two artists, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, the poet, and John T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist. Let 


issue we 


us consider this debt controversy further. The bitterness 
that has characterized the dispute is derived from two 
causes, for each of which the United States is chiefly 
responsible. One is the fact that it is practically impossible 
for our government officially to tell the world that the 
present American state of mind as to why we went into the 
war is not at all akin to our state of mind in 1917 and 
1918. 


to continue to acquiesce in, the fictions to which Mr. Wilson 


The government is compelled to maintain, or at least 


committed this country when we entered the war. To us, 
It does 
not now seem so, at least in the same sense that it did at 


then, it was the very Armageddon of civilization. 


that time. But no matter how impressively the press may 
affirm this change, the government dare not acknowledge 
any such change of position. Therefore the appeal for 
cancellation on the ground of comradeship in that tragic 
adventure—such an appeal as M. Clemenceau, for instance, 
recently made—cannot receive the official reply that should 
be given it. But with our government unable to tell France 
that she mistakes our present psychology altogether, and 
that the plea of comrades in arms leaves us quite cold, the 
allies continue to base their claim for cancellation upon an 
emotion which, if it any longer exists, is fast leaking away. 
If the government could say officially something like Mr. 
McCutcheon makes Uncle Sam say, it wouid jolt Europe 
free of certain illusions which lie at the basis of much of 
the debt talk. 

The other dilemma in which Washington finds itself— 


arises from the 





a dilemma of Mr. Coolidge’s own devising 
fact that the President and Mr. Mellon told the American 
people that they intended to collect the entire allied debt. 
The funding arrangements were laid before the American 
people as the fulfillment of this purpose. The people were 
told that they were to receive dollar for dollar of what they 
loaned Europe. This misrepresentation of the facts may 
have sounded good to the ears of American taxpayers, but 
Unhappily, too, Europe, 
being the debtor, and seeing that the bill was formidable 


it sounded bad to European ears. 


enough, had no motive to sit down with its lead pencil in 
hand and ascertain whether it really was a dollar for dollar 
settlement or not. Europe heard what Mr. Mellon said to 
his American constituents, that he was collecting the entire 
principal of the debt, and Europe accepted him at his word. 
But America, being the creditor, sat down with its lead 
pencil in hand and did some figuring. It found that by the 
manipulation of the time element and the interest element 
inherent in the debt arrangement Mr. Mellon, instead of 
collecting the full principal, was proposing to collect only 25 
per cent of the Italian debt, and, roughly, 50 per cent of the 


l'rench. By dint of much repetition the press has finally 
heat it into the mind of America that this is so, that the 
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United States is really wiping out a major portion of the 
jebt and consenting to a settlement on terms of unprec- 
edented generosity. 

But how can this correction of Mr. Mellon’s falsehood 
be made in Europe’s mind? It simply cannot be done. 
Debtor psychology is dead set against understanding any 
such correction. Europe clings stubbornly to Mr. Cool- 
idge’s original representation that he and Mr. Mellon were 
actually collecting the full principal. Therefore in the mind 
of the allies America is a colossal Shylock. How different 
would the situation now be had Mr. Coolidge stated at the 
beginning to America and to the debtor nations that we 
were willing to throw off such and such an amount of the 
debt, instead of playing to the political galleries at home by 
claiming that we were going to collect the entire principal! 
lf the real terms of the settlement had been stated to 
\merica, and had been so stated to Europe, instead of being 
called Shylock this country would now be a sort of Santa 
Claus in the grateful minds of our European debtors! 

sut be all this as it may, it is too late in the day to re- 
wlve the problem by continuing the dispute. Some higher 
ground must be found. It is probably beyond hope that 
Mr. Coolidge will back away from the position he has taken. 
It may be that this issue should be pushed over to another 
administration, capable of exercising some order of intelli- 
gence other than that of the money changer. Even on the 
money side, it is now generally felt that France, if she 
should ratify the settlement, would do so with the mental 
reservation that in five or ten years the terms would have 
to be revised again. In other words, the proposed settle- 
ment is not a settlement at all. 

But there are at least two things which America could do 
with these debts by which the stabilization of the economic 
system of western civilization could be brought about, and 
agreat advance made toward world peace. Senator Borah 
has proposed one of these methods. Whether he spoke 
nly semi-seriously, never dreaming that his proposal would 
he acceptable, or in down-right earnestness, we do not 
know. But his proposal that there be an all-around cancel- 
lation of war obligations, including German reparations, 
tained, in our judgment, a just, practicable and states- 
manlike principle of settlement. We would not say that the 
entire burden of reparations should be lifted from Germany’s 
shoulders, in view of the privileged position which her na- 
tional treasury occupies through the evaporation of her in- 
ternal debt under inflation. But if the appeal to the United 
States to help in the stabilization of Europe’s finances finds 
any response at all in American statesmanship, it should 
ertainly include Germany in the list of those who bene- 
it by the cancellation, whole or partial, of the debts. Such 
nclusion would go far toward righting the great wrong of 
Versailles when the fourteen points were, as Mr. McCutch- 
on says, “lost in the shuffle.” 

The other way open to this country to settle the debts 
sto say to Europe: If you will give us what we paid the 
money to secure, you may keep the money! What did we 
pend the money for? We spent 26 billion dollars, and 
gave our 60,000 sons, to end war! We loaned the allies 
this $10,000,000,000 because we thought they were out to 
end war! It was silly on our part to think so. We know 
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now that they had other designs which were not divulged 
even to President Wilson until after the armistice, but our 
good faith cannot be called in question. 
rel with the German people. 


We had no quar- 
We wanted not a foot of soil. 
We went out to overthrow the system of militarism which 
made the world unsafe for democracy. If, now, we could 
see that goal attained, or get some decisive move toward 
it by the victor nations, the taxpayers of America would 
gladly vote to bear the burden of these debts themselves 
and set Europe free of them. 

Any talk of cancellation which does not take Germany in, 
and take in also the abandonment of the war system, is 
soft sentimentalism. History would laugh at us for throw- 
ing away the most potent instrument of economic rehabilita- 
tion and world peace that has ever been put into any na- 
tion’s hands. 
laugh at us! 

We lost the war in 1918. Not one of the great ideals 
which our war President flung out before us, and toward 
whose realization our people gave themselves with a moral 


And the debtor nations themselves would 


consecration unmatched in history—not one of those aims 
was realized. We lost the war. We did not win what we 
fought for. But here at our hand is another chance. Let us 


make the debts win the war for us! 


What is needed is a President who can rise to the 
level of so great an opportunity. The people will follow 
him. 


A New Defender of the Faith 


T MUST LONG SINCE have become clear even to 
the bravest defender of religion that there is a lack 
of confidence among the protagonists of faith and a 
note of defeat in religious apologetics. The very frenzy 
of fundamentalism is a symptom of the uncertainty of the 
age. The religious liberal affects a scorn for theology 
because ancient theologies have become useless and he 
The 
religious conservative breathes defiance in defense of the 


lacks the intellectual energy to construct new ones. 


traditional position and betrays by his very fanaticism that 
the poison of scepticism has entered his heart. Religion 
is rooted in a personalization of the universe. Religion 
is the optimism which insists that there is something in 
the universe to answer to the needs of the human soul. 
This insistence that reality is ultimately personal, or that 
theré is room for the personal in reality, has never been 
easy, and modern science has increased the difficulty of 
maintaining it. It would be well to admit frankly that for 
the past hundred years the effort to maintain a vital and 
intellectually respectable theism has been a losing battle. 

Has the tide of battle finally turned? 


tion which Professor Whitehead’s recent book, “Science 


That is the ques- 


and the Modern World,” raised and it is prompted again 
by his newest work, “Religion in the Making.” Here is a 
philosopher who knows the world of science from the in- 
side and who has a remarkably clear insight into the 
nature and genius of religion. In him a Daniel seems to 
have come to judgment; for we have in one person a 
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scientist for whom religion is more than anthropological 
data which may be treated with respect or contempt as 
the caprice of the observer dictates, and a philosopher who 
is prompted to meditate upon the ultimate nature of reality 
by something more than a mere “sentiment of rationality.” 

The curse of religion has been that it has depended for 
its apologetics upon philosophers who were supposed to 
prove the existence of God but who understood the needs 
of religion too little to satisfy essentially religious needs. 
The God of the philosophers is always some absolute bereft 
of both personality and virtue. Which is simply to say that 
religion in the western world has been traditionally allied 
with the philosophy of absolute idealism. The rational 
urge to bring the chaos of the world under some kind of 
unifying concept, and the need to solve the problem of 
knowledge with its puzzle about the knower and the known, 
have persuaded the absolute idealists to posit a God who 
is too completely identified with the universe to be good 
and too absolute to be personal. 

Every effort to support religious theism by an adequate 
metaphysics has, in other words, resulted in a Pyrrhic vic- 
tory in which the ally of faith exacted such a price for his 
support that victory was reduced to virtual defeat. In the 
hands of the philosopher religious theism always degenerated 
into pantheism. Professor Whitehead, like Dr. Schweitzer, 
sees clearly that the genius of original Christianity is its 
innocence of metaphysics. “In the sermon on the mount 
and in the parables (of Jesus),” he says, “there is no 
reasoning about the facts. They are seen with immeasur- 
able innocence. Christ represents rationalism derived from 
Unlike Dr. 


Schweitzer however, he does not believe that religion can 


direct intuition and divorced from dialectic.” 


get along without a metaphysics. “Reason is the safeguard 


’ 


of the objectivity of religion,” which is why “all great ages 


of faith are ages of rationalism.” Of the two greatest 
world religions, Buddhism is first a metaphysic from which 
its religion is derived. While Christianity is always in need 
of getting its affirmations verified in the objective world, 
it has nevertheless been its genius, according to Professor 
Whitehead, that it has kept its “metaphysics subordinate 
to the religious facts to which it appeals.” 

If the philosophies of absolute idealism have been danger- 
ous allies of faith in the past they have become inadequate 
allies in the present. The world is simply not the kind of 
Greek temple which absolute idealism supposed, and year by 
year scientific discoveries have played havoc with ancient 
philosophies as well as with ancient theologies. Religious 
apologetics have therefore been forced more and more to 
fall back upon inferences drawn from the nature of the 
human world. Since Kant’s “Critique of Practical Rea- 
son” religion has depended upon some sort of pragmatism 
to support its affirmations. The ultimate result of depend- 
ing altogether upon the world of human history for justifi- 
cation of religious assumptions is either a dualism some- 
thing like Dr. Schweitzer’s, or a frank positivism which is 
increasingly becoming the metaphysics of the scientists. 
We have therefore been forced to choose between two 
alternatives, either the assumption that the world of per- 
sonality and the world of nature are two worlds tenuously 
connected but for all practical purposes divided, or that the 
world of personality is an effervescence in the natural 
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world which has no permanence beyond the biological pro- 
cesses which generate it. That is, we must believe either 
that God is the ideal who intrigues the heart of man with- 
out being practically related to the world in which man 
lives, or that the human soul is orphaned in the universe, 

Professor Whitehead’s approach to the problem leads one 
to hope that a new apologetic for theism can be developed 
which will neither deliver religion into a dangerous alliance 
with philosophies of absolute idealism nor force the dubious 
alternatives of dualism or positivism upon it. Whitehead’s 
metaphysics is thoroughly rooted in his science, and the 
concept of God which emerges from it is that of God at 
once immanent and transcendent. To quote: “The actual 
but non-temporal entity whereby the indetermination of 
mere creativity is transmuted into a determinate freedom, 
this non-temporal but actual entity is what men call God, the 
supreme God of all rationalized religion.” God is the ideal 
which is always becoming real, but is never completely real 
in the actual world. Thus God in transcendent. Yet God 
is immanent for he is the principle of concretion in every 
specific epoch and situation. There are many questions 
raised by Professor Whitehead’s treatment of an ancient 
problem, and one hopes that through coming years he will 
elaborate upon his present rather sketchy treatment of 
metaphysical profundities. Nevertheless one can not help 
feeling that he is on the way to a metaphysics more nearly 
suited to the real needs of religion than anything developed 
in the field of philosophy for a long time. 


A Blessing On Labor 


INCOLN thanked God that he lived in a land where 
[x could strike. By which he meant to call at- 
tention to the difference between slaves and free 
workingmen. The strike is the last resort of justice. It is 
essentially a form of rebellion. Slaves could not strike, 
but free men could. When the organs of orderly social 
control fail to guarantee justice, or to provide for justice 
by negotiation and concession, all men who love liberty 
will resort to rebellion. Yet it goes without saying that 
neither Lincoln nor any other sane citizen could look with 
other than regretful eyes upon the frequent if not chronic 
use of this reserve weapon of justice in our present day 
industrial life. The strike is at once an instrument of 
justice and the symptom of a social disease. There will be 
no end to strikes until the disease is removed. The cure 
does not lie in the breaking up of trade unions, in com- 
pelling the individual worker to bargain with the employer 
in the strength of his two hands alone. Collective bar- 
gaining by organized labor is justified by the utter help- 
lessness of individual workers to meet on a level the 
enormous power of combined and organized capital. Labor 
has had a long struggle up from slavery and serfdom to 
its present free status. It has gained at a great cost what 
liberty it now possesses. But the principle of organization, 
the merging of the individual in the group, with loyalty of 
the individual to his group, underlies whatever progress 
labor has made during the past fifty years. 
Why does labor organize? Not because it desires to run 
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pro- the shop; not because it has in mind a dictatorship of the 
ther proletariat. There are a few countries in which labor organ- 
vith. § ization has come to mean that, and it must be conceded 
man ff that there is a thin fringe of such a purpose on the periphery 
e. of all labor organization; but the substance of labor senti- 
‘one ment, in America surely, and in England also, entertains 
oped such revolutionary designs. What labor desires is merely 
ance | to have a partner’s share in determining the conditions under 
‘ious § Which it is to contribute its skill and brawn to the common 
sad’s | enterprise. Why does organized labor go on strike? Even 


the § the most prejudiced must admit that the cost in suffering 





























d at fj borne by workers on strike can, as a rule, be accounted for 
ctual @ only on the ground that these workers and their families 
n of smart under a sense of injustice from which they believe 
dom, there is relief only by refusing to work until the situation 
|, the is remedied. To say this is not to commend all strikes. 
ideal @ There are good strikes and bad strikes. Workmen, like all 
‘real fj men, are sometimes misled by those they trust. Sometimes 
God they are misled by that same cupidity which sometimes leads 
very employers also to do wrong. But taking it by and large, 
tions the strike is an essential and valid weapon for adjusting 
cient grievances when employers refuse to recognize responsi- 
» will bility for curing these grievances. 
it of But in spite of the noise of many strikes there is a grow- 
help J ing conviction on the part of both workers and employers 
early @ that a more excellent way must be found. The strike is a 
loped disaster. It is enormously wasteful of economic goods, and 
it brings irreparable loss in the moral goods of the com- 
munity. It has been ascertained that on the average the 
workers win about one-third of all the strikes, the em- 
ployers win another third, and the rest are a draw. But 
the public loses them all. Violence, while theoretically no 
part of a strike, almost inevitably stalks in. The strikers 
where § can hardly resist the temptation to resort to it to make their 
Il at- B walkout effective against strike-breakers, and the employ- 
free Bers are tempted to resort to it under the forms of law or 
It is bribery of various kinds. This violent method is tending 
strike, Bi to give way to the frank and deliberate acceptance of the 
social Bi method of conference and industrial statesmanship. Wil- 
usticé Bliam Green is the type of labor leader who gives hope that 
iberty peaceful means of negotiation will prevail where labor is 
y that Bi met halfway by employers. And the number of large em- 
c with ployers who keep alive the militant crusade against union- 
hron Bizing of an industry is steadily diminishing. 
it day B It is to be regretted therefore that the city of Detroit, 
nt Of in which the American federation of labor is to hold its 
will be Bannual convention in the early days of October is being 
e cure Bcircularized by the militant open-shoppers against the basic 
| CoM: Borinciple of unionism. The Christian ministers of the city 
ployer Brave been called upon to espouse the cause of anti-labor. 
e bat Bis not likely that the ministry or the churches of that city 
 help- Biyil respond to such an invitation. By all its inner impulses, 
el the Bite Christian church is committed in advance to the cause 
Labor Bi those who work with their hands, and have no other 
lom t© Brsource with which to maintain living contact with our 
t what tonomic order. But it is not in impulse and sentiment 
zation, Merely that the church finds the explanation of its un- 
alty of llingness to oppose organized labor. The cause itself 








treasingly appeals to the intelligence of the church and 
he ministry as a just cause. The church is only slowly 
oming to consciousness of its peculiar responsibility for 
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conditions in the world of work where men and women 
spend most of their days. 

Until recently the church has assumed that her func- 
tion was one of neutrality and aloofness when partisans 
of capital and labor were in conflict. Such was the mood 
of the church in the days when slavery was accepted or 
condoned while pulpits discoursed eloquently of the brother- 
hood of man. And there is such a thing today as talking 
justice and righteousness in beautiful abstractions, while 
refusing to do anything to right the wrongs of men who 
grind for twelve hours a day, or to get little children alto- 
gether out of factories and mines. But this vapid, ghostly 
kind of “spirituality” is coming to be regarded with dis- 
illusioned eyes by Christian leaders. The industrial problem 
of modern society is seen more and more to be an essentially 
Christian problem. It has a right side and a wrong side. 
It cannot be ignored by the church which Christ estab- 
lished. The Christian minister is constrained by the very 
love of Christ to share—with all wisdom and patience and 
a constructive spirit of brotherhood—in the struggle which 
the workers of the world are making for a higher and more 
human standard of life for themselves and their children. 

In China today there are American and British capitalists 
who work little children in their cotton mills on the twelve- 
hour shift, day and night. They are doing what their 
prototypes did in England in the days of John Wesley. 
The established church of Wesley’s day condemned him 
for attempting to apply the gospel to that situation. They 
said it was none of the church’s business. These men in 
China today are condemned by the Chinese church. But 
they stand unmoved, and their industrial practices reflect 
unfavorably upon the Christianity which they are sup- 
posed to represent. Some time ago the Georgia Baptists 
voted that any member of their churches who employed — 
little children in his factory should be turned out of the 
church for sin. The action shocked the sensibilities of 
many church people. But is not that a sin quite as truly 
as drunkenness? Is it not as wicked to profit by a twelve- 
hour day as by selling liquor? Is it not a worse sin to work 
men seven days a week in a factory than for a farmer to 
plow on Sundays? Is not watered stock as bad as watered 
milk? Are not low wages as bad as starving women and 
children? Is it not as wicked to keep a man at work eighty 
hours a week as for a husband and father wilfully to 
neglect his home and family? Why is it not as logical to 
turn a man out of the church for working little children 
in his factory as to do so when he is caught cheating in a 
trade? Is he not cheating childhood? 

There is no content to the church’s morality unless it 
pushes its ethical concepts out into the realm of daily living, 
and seeks in the spirit of Christ to divide asunder the joints 
and marrow of our social organism. The business of the 
minister is not to tell managers how to run their plants or 
workers how to conduct their unions. He is not an 
economist or a partisan. But he is a specialist in righteous- 
ness, and his message must interpret to men a way of life 
which is brotherly and just. He is not a business man, but 
business needs him more than it needs captains of industry. 
If he fails to drive his gospel into the heart of business, 
of industry and of politics, he fails in his redemptive mis- 
sion at the most vital point. 
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The church, therefore, has a responsible stake in every 
chamber of commerce, or commercial club, or employers’ 
gathering. It likewise has a responsible stake in every 
And in so far as The Christian 
Century can make articulate the growing social conscious- 
ness of the Christian church, it voices on behalf of the 
church a prayer for God’s blessing upon the annual meet- 


gathering of workers. 


ing of the American federation of labor. 


Foreign Policy in Peace 
Time 


HERE IS VALUE in halting on occasion to study 

the bases on which the structure of life is being built. 

This is especially true of the foreign policy of the 
nation. Here, almost without the knowledge of the ma- 
jority of us, there are being adopted those measures which, 
ultimately, affect directly the lives of us all. It is amazing 
with what placidity our inertness betrays us into permitting 
a little group of fallible practitioners to engage us, in this 
respect, in undertakings for which we presently, or our sons 
or our son’s sons, shall be asked to give up our lives When 
the war drum begins to beat we crv out, almost hysterically, 
for some form of democratic control in our foreign affairs. 
for the establishment of that control is in the 
And that 


knowledge of the possible courses which are open, leading 


The time 
day of peace the beginning of control is 
to informed decision as to which course we are to follow. 
For with the general course thus chosen, we must, of ne- 
cessity, leave much of the development following in the 
hands of the professional practitioner. 

The problem of the foreign policy of the United States 
and of all great powers arises chiefly from the necessity of 
finding world markets for the disposal of a manufactur- 
ing surplus. In regard to the conduct of foreign affairs 
on the part of a great power there are, roughly, two schools 
of thought. One of these is generally spoken of as imperi- 
alist; the other anti-imperialist. The imperialist regards 


the imposition of the will of the great power in such 
places as its economic interests may lie as justified by the 
requirements of its own population and as the only practi- 
cal method of action in a competitive world. The anti- 
imperialist regards the imposition of the will of the great 
power as a method of doubtful immediate benefit, and as 
in complete antagonism to the only course by which world 
cooperation and peace may be brought to pass. 

The imperialist regards the world somewhat as follows: 
The principal concern of a nation outside its own borders 
is trade. Political advantage is of no value, except as a 
to the the 


final interests of the diplomats. Listen, for example, to one 


support trader. Resources and markets are 


of the world’s most intelligent imperialist papers, the Morn- 
ing Post of London, commenting on the current Chinese 
situation: “We live to trade, and we have established our- 
selves in various treaty ports in China. Hitherto we have 
concerned ourselves too much with the diplomatic fiction 
of the supposed government at Peking, but the time has 
arrived when we have got to face reality or perish.” What 
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such a paper means when it talks about facing reality js 
suggested by its reminder that Britain has established itself 
in China “by bold and intelligent use of force.” 

Conceived, then, in terms of trade, the imperialist holds 
that the purpose of foreign policy is to “maintain order,” 
for order is necessary to trade. The strained situation in 
China cannot be regarded as an isolated incident, growing 
out of the actions of either British naval officers or Chinese 
soldiers on the upper Yangtse. It is rather the outcome of 
several years of disorder, during which all trade has suf- 
fered, and which has culminated in almost two years of dis- 
order directly aimed against British trade—disorder which 
has reduced that trade by the multiplied millions of pounds, 
In the eye of the British imperialist, what has happened at 
Wanhsien is not of paramount importance, but what has 
happened at Canton, Hongkong and Shanghai is. 

The third step in the thinking of the imperialist brings 
him to a belief in the justification of any action which will 
produce this “order” under which trade may be secure 
Such action may be diplomatic merely. It may go beyond 
diplomacy to the active subvention of controllable factions 
within a disordered area. It may go beyond that to mili- 
tary intervention. The final step may even be annexation, 
the establishment of a protectorate, or—in the polite term 
which the treaty of Versailles coined—the acceptance of a 
mandate. 
apology. We are inclined to go with the interventionists to 
the extent of believing that in the application of their doc- 
trine, the more openly and the more completely this force 


This is, of course, a policy of force, without 


is used, the better. The imperialism of the Clive and Has- 
tings type used by Britain in India probably did less harm 
and more good than the hesitating imperialism which Brit- 
ain has tried to apply to Egypt. 

Here, then, is a perfectly concrete basis for foreign pol- 
icy. Against it the anti-imperialist argues in a manner 
about like this: Imperialism has been the order of the day 
from Euphrates and Rome to the present. It has hastened 
the material development of certain parts of the earth, but 
at enormous cost. Some of this cost has been paid in the 
past, not only in treasure, but in the lost potentialities oi 
millions of the earth’s most vigorous sons. But some of 
this cost remains to be paid in the entail of hatred and sus- 
picion which imperialism always fosters. This is a mount- 
ing cost, being compounded in every corner of the earth in 
which imperialism is at work. This cost must be paid. The 
time is fast coming, if it is not already here, when the cost 
will be too great. In short, the 
anti-imperialist begins by rejecting imperialism because he 
In the long ru 


Paying it will ruin us. 


does not believe that imperialism works. 
it will defeat itself. 

President Wilson, an historian, was one of the first world 
leaders to see this and give it expression in such a way 4 
Mr. Wilson came to the cen 
ter of the international scene in the midst of the world wa 


to reach the ears of all men. 
The devil was sick. The wages of sin were being paid, an 
the sound of repentance was abroad in the lands. Europe 
imperialism had brought that continent to the verge of 
breakdown in its civilization. Seeking for strength 1 
which to ward off the immediate peril, the resources of t 
United States were enlisted. Mr. Wilson, as President, a 


tempted to throw in those resources to the full—*For¢ 
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without stint” was his phrase—but at the same time to lay 
down the rules by which the foreign affairs of the future 
should be regulated. His formulation was the fourteen 
points. Germany signed an armistice agreeing to a peace 
ased on those fourteen points. The conference of Ver- 
aailles framed a treaty which repudiated practically every 
me of them, Mr. Wilson becoming complicatory to the 
deed. 

Since the tough-minded negotiators of Versailles re- 
ected the fourteen points it has become as common to 
heap scorn on them as on the opening phrases of the dec- 
laration of independence. We believe, however, that they 
represent the one fact of abiding worth salvaged from the 
world war. A hundred years from now the historian 
jealous for the fame of Mr. Wilson may well appeal to 
them—from Mr. Wilson trapped at Versailles to Mr. Wil- 
m free on this side of the Atlantic. And while certain 
{ the points have a temporary and passing significance— 
much as did Mr. Jefferson’s bill of complaint against 
George I111—their essential meaning will remain and will 
grow in the conscience of the great powers if the powers 
themselves are to endure. 

his does not mean that there has yet been worked out 
the method by which the right of self-determination—the 
core of the fourteen points—is to be guaranteed for all 
peoples. It will be difficult to do this in our competitive, 
acquisitive world. But one reason why we have not yet 
ade more progress at the problem is because we have 

t wanted to, The idea has not yet been seriously enter- 
tamed by any great power that a foreign policy can be 
veloped which gives equal attention and equal impor- 
tance to the desires and interests of other peoples. The 
only people to whom, to date, we grant equality in action 
are those who can match or overmatch us, gun for gun. 
Yet world peace is a phantasy so long as justice between 
sates depends on the arbitrament of force. 

To talk to the average imperialist of a foreign policy not 
primarily interested in the imposition of “order” that 
trade may prosper is to label yourself as a crack-brained 
visionary. “While the world is what it is,” you are told, 
there is no possible course for a nation containing people 
who would ride in conveyances borne on tires made of 
tubber which might come from the Philippines, propelled 
y gasoline which might come from Mexico, and even 
varnished with lacquer which might come from China, 
except to employ sufficient force to insure these commodi- 
tes. ‘The anti-imperialist, however, persists in his folly. 
He is not willing to have his future, and the future of his 
hildren’s children, controlled by “the world as it is.” He 
nsiders the world as it is a bad world. If the forces 
‘hich have made it bad continue to operate unchecked it 
S going to be even worse. He is out to secure a different 
und of a world, and a better. He takes his stand approx- 
mately at the Fourteen Points—that declaration we were 
il acclaiming so hysterically when things were being shot 

pieces all about us—and he says that here is a world 
which will cost us less to build and which will be infinitely 
wore worth living in after we get it. 

The United States is probably the only surviving nation 
which can pursue a policy of imperialism in foreign affairs 
‘or more than one more generation without catastrophe. 


M 


So enormous are the resources of this country that it can 
probably be as imperialistic as it pleases anywhere in the 
world ‘for the next thirty years and get away with it. 
There are plenty of gentlemen who are interested only in 
the size of income tax they will pay for the next thirty 
years. As far as they are concerned, there will be no such 
year as 1956. But there will be. There are children now 
in school who will have to live in the world of 1956. If 
we let the imperialists of our day have their way we 
shall be worthy of these children’s scorn. 


Relative Values 


\ Parable of Safed the Sage 
HERE CAME unto me a Nice Girl whom I have 
known for very nearly all her Sweet Young Life, and 
it would take three lives as long as hers to make one 
as long as mine. 

And she said, I am to be married. 

And I said, My dear, I wish thee as many and as happy 
years as were mine with Keturah. 

And she said, That is a sweet wish, and I could desire 
nothing better than to be like her and to be loved as she 
was loved. 

And she sate her down, and I talked with her as I have 
talked with mine own daughter, yea, and with an hundred 
others of the young women whom I have known and loved. 

And after a little time she said, Shall I confess unto thee 
one little Disappointment ? 

And I said, Let it be so. Say what is in thine heart. 

And she said, Fred hath not a Large Salary, and we 
cannot be married until he hath a Raise, which we expect 
will be in the Fall. 

And I said, Fred is a worthy young man, and will be 
true to thee and industrious and loyal. I doubt not the 
Raise will come. 

And she said, I have only a Gold Ring, and a Very Tiny 
Diamond, whereas most of my friends who have Engage- 
ment Rings have platinum with Large Stones. 

And I said, I am sure thou art not blaming Fred for not 
buying a more expensive Ring than he can afford ? 

And she said, Nay, I blame him not, but I wish I had a 
finer Ring. 

And I said, Thou shalt have one when Fred doth wed 
thee, and it will cost about Six Shekels. 

Afid she said, Are Wedding Rings so cheap? 

And I said, They have need to be, for everything else 
about Weddings cometh High. 

And she said, It is curious, is it not, that for the lesser 
gift we pay the more. 

And I said, It is so in many things. We pay high prices 
for things of little worth at times and neglect the good that 
may be had for the desire for it. 

And she said, I do not call an Engagement Ring a thing 
of little worth. 

And I said, I would not have thee so esteem it. But if 
thy marriage be indeed a blessing, a Wedding Ring that 
costeth Six Shekels is of more worth than all the Engage- 
ment Rings in the world. 





The Christ Within 


By Robert F. Horton 


“Abide in me and I in you.”—John 15:3. 

HE INTENSE STUDY of psychology is producing 

a great effect on religion. A psychological approach 

is to a large extent superseding a historical approach. 
We now devote to the study of the mind itself and of all 
that goes on in it much of the time which we used to give 
to the events of long ago. From the study of the mind 
itself we find that religion is not accidental, or optional. 
It is as it were a part of the mental constitution. We under- 
stand better why the earliest traces of prehistoric man al- 
ready imply a reference to the unseen powers and a belief 
in a life after death. Men are radically and essentially reli- 
gious, just as they are essentially moral, that is, have a 
moral nature, just as they are capable of speech, or of con- 
nected thought. By the constitution of their being they are 
able to appreciate the Good, the True, the Beautiful, how- 
ever slow they may be in knowing what is good, what is 
true, what is beautiful. 


I, 


From this closer study of the mind, and of its intrinsic 
powers and tendencies, we understand the curious anomaly 
that when men, inflamed with a passionate hatred of reli- 
gion, endeavor to destroy it, that endeavor often assumes 
the form and spirit of religion. With an inverted religious 
Lenin and Trotzky have 
all the appearance of religious fanatics. 


zeal they rage against religion. 
‘To destroy reli- 
gion is with them a religion. Historical studies of religion 
may involve us in contusion about religions, and in the 
conflict of creeds and sects and worships, we may be 
tempted to discredit so self-conflicting and self-contradict- 
ing an aspect of human life. But we retreat into the mind 
The 
The divine is 
The human mind can 
war against religion, but cannot be quit oi it; just as the 


itself, and we find that religion is necessarily there. 
numinous, as Rudolf Otto calls it, is there. 
there, however dim and obscure. 


body may object to its shadow, but cannot escape it. 

The words of the text, “Abide in me and I in you” are 
what we should call now the psychological approach to 
religion. The stress on psychology has brought such a say- 
ing as this into prominence, and lends a new meaning to 
many similar expressions in the new testament. For in- 
stance, St. Paul says hardly anything about the life, or even 
the teaching, of Jesus; he even says that “after the flesh” 
he knows him no more. but he stakes everything on the 
Christ formed within him, the Christ in us the hope of 
glory. It is a psychological rather than a historical fact 
that is the ground of his confidence and the substance of 
his teaching. Christ crucified, Christ risen, Christ ascended, 
is the external fact to which he attributes the internal ex- 
perience. But it is the internal experience so produced 
which constitutes his certitude and makes his argument irre- 
fragable. And now again, after an epoch of ruthless criti- 
cism, criticism of documents, criticism of history, criticism 
of theologies, we find ourselves vitally interested, not so 
much in what happened in the days of his flesh, as in what 
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happens now, in the days of his spirit. Time and energy 
have been devoted to the discussion of the gospel narra- 
tives; these have been torn to pieces, questioned, recon- 
structed, according to the taste of a Tolstoi or a Bernard 
Shaw. Everything was supposed to turn on the truth of 
such episodes as the miracle of the cursing of the fig-tree, 
or of the Gadarene swine, or of walking on the sea. They 
must be defended at all costs, otherwise Christianity would 
fade away. 

But the psychological approach alters the whole point of 
view. The vital question becomes: Can Christ, does Christ, 
abide in men now? And what is the result of his abiding? 
If he does not abide in us now, if that experience of St. 
Paul, and of St. John, and of St. Bernard, and of Samuel 
Rutherford, was a delusion, unreal, those narratives of the 
gospels lose, not their interest perhaps, but their importance. 
If Christ does not abide in me now, it cannot matter to me 
that he walked on the sea in Galilee, and muzzled its angry 
waves. On the other hand, if he does abide in us; if he 
manifests himself in us as the hope of glory, as the inter- 
pretation of life, as the other paraclete; if he is with us 
all the days even to the end of the world; if he can guide 
and direct, cleanse and restore, inspire and raise us up 
from the dead, we have something more immediate, more 
real, than the narratives of the evangelists; we even have 
a touchstone by which we may test those narratives them- 
selves. 


II. 


Now what psychologically is the effect of believing on 
Christ? ‘This must be the decisive question. By the fruit 
the teaching must be judged. Let us suppose that the 
mind has allowed the idea of Christ to enter in. ‘Take a 
concrete instance. This boy, at the outset of his life, when 
his mind was yet seeking the plan of life, heard a sermon 
which impressed him with the idea of Christ as the Savior 
of the world, as the lamb of God that takes away the sin o! 
the world, as God saying, Come unto me, and I will give 
you rest, and assuring him that none who came should be 
cast out. Such an impression might come from reading 
the scriptures, or from the words of a friend, or even from 
a picture or statue, or a church of great beauty. Tissot the 
artist was set upon his great life work on the life of Christ 
by going to the Madeleine to paint “La femme a l’orgue’ 
and his eye was arrested by the great crucifix suspended in 
the apse. ‘This impression of Christ and his work does not 
always come from close study or exhaustive knowledge. 
It is sometimes flashed on the mind very much as Jesus 
met Paul on the way to Damascus. Men find out about 
Christ frequently only when they have found him or been 
found of him. 

But to return to our boy, the idea of God seeking an 
saving the soul has penetrated even to the subconsciou 
mind. We know now how an idea, coming by suggestion 
or even auto-suggestion, can work through unconscio 
forces, affecting not only the mind but even the bodily 
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functions. This idea of God in Christ begins to operate. 
Christ is held in the mind. All he said or did or suffered, 
all he is, or can be, and will be, is dwelt upon and realized. 
His will becomes an inward law. His love glows and wins 
His approval haunts the soul as the goal of all en- 
deavor. This is plainly what is meant by having Christ 
formed within; what he meant when he said: Abide in me 
and I in you. “Abide in me” means, set your thought on 
me, entertain the idea of me, day and night. Keep up the 
perpetual suggestion of what I am and what I do. Then 
“I in you” is the result. What psychologically is the effect 
of this? One believes that Jesus is the manifestation of 
God, that he brings forgiveness and reconciliation with God ; 
that this is life, life more abundant here, life everlasting af- 
ter death. The effect is seen in a tendency, not always very 
marked, but always present, and usually growing in clear- 
ness and strength; a tendency to recognize God in life, to 
find in that the purpose of living, and to be convinced that 
all things are working for good, and therefore to bear 
bravely what is permitted to come as the discipline of a 
Father’s hand, and to regard pain and loss and death itself 
as mysterious operations of him who is “too wise to err, too 
good to be unkind.” Here is what psychology calls a com- 


love. 


plex, resulting from what we may call, with the explanation 
given, the indwelling Christ. 
Let us look at this threefold result of believing in Christ. 


Ill. 


The sense of God as personal, enters in as the regulative 
idea of life. God in Jesus, perfect, God in the saints—Paul, 
John, Bunyan, Gordon—imperfect but very certain, now 
becomes God in me. The Christ formed within is none 
other than God. Whatever disputes may arise about the 
divinity of Jesus, there is no disputing the deity of the 
Christ within. God, the infinite, the holy, the almighty 
author and ruler of all things, is of course beyond my con- 
ception, my definition, my imagination. But this God 
within is accessible, comprehensible, even familiar; the 
author of my being, the director of my life, one with whom 
! can converse, one whom I cannot but love. Such a 
knowledge of God is the particular result of believing in 
Jesus; the holy spirit is Jesus Christ realized within. This 
is the God I meet when I go into my closet and shut the 
door and commune with him. 

This gives the dominant purpose of interest in living. 
The main aim of all true education is to impart to each 
life a single mastering interest, which gives unity and direc- 
tion to the whole life. This unifying interest is produced 
by the belief in Christ. The aim is not so much the far-off 
‘vent in a future world, which must be beyond our imagina- 
tion. But today, each day, has its purpose—to know him, 
to understand his will, and to do it. The kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, which Christ within keeps as the 
constant goal of all endeavor, the guiding star high up in 
the sky, must have larger meanings than we can compre- 
hend at present, not only world-wide, but beyond the world, 
and beyond all worlds; but psychologically as a fact in 
my mind and conduct, it means the undisputed reign of God 
in all 1 say and do and aim at. This furnishes the com- 
manding operative interest which keeps life as a unity and 
prevents it from dispersing in endless and useless pursuits. 
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But the most noticeable effect of belief in Christ on the 
mind is the removal of fear and worry and discontent, and 
thosé passions—anger, jealousy, envy—which are poisons 
to the body as well as to the soul. Fear and the numerous 
phobias are the haunting enemies of life. Most of us natur- 
ally are all our lifetime subject to the bondage of fear, fear 
of death, but fear also of life. Christ’s brave strong word 
within is always, Fear not; there is nothing to fear. Anx- 
iety about tomorrow it is his peculiar power to remove. He 
teaches the soul in which he lives to be content, whatever 
state it is in. Those unruly passions are subdued by his 
presence: wrath, envy, hatred, malice, jealousy—the whole 
soul-destroying crew—are subdued by his calm word. Pa- 
tience in suffering and triumph cver disaster were among 
the first manifest effects of believing in Christ from the be- 
ginning. 

Paul and the early martyrs learned to rejoice in pain for 
Christ’s sake. In the third century when persecution was 
rife we find Cyprian writing to his fellow Christians who 
were sent to the bootless toils and pains of the mines for 
their steadfast faith in Christ: “In the mines the body is 
refreshed, not by beds and pillows but by the comforts and 
joys of Christ. Your limbs, wearied with labor, recline 
upon the earth, but it is no punishment to lie there with 
Christ. Your bread is scanty, but man lives not by bread 
alone, but by the Word of God. You are in want of cloth- 
ing to defend you from the cold, but he who has put on 
Christ has clothing and ornament enough. . Even 
though, my dearest brethren, you cannot celebrate the com- 
munion of the Lord’s supper, your faith need feel no 
want. . . . What power have you now in a victorious con- 
science! What triumph in your hearts, when you can walk 
through the mines, the enslaved bodies, but with souls con- 
scious of mastery; when you know that Christ is with you, 
rejoicing in the patience of his servants, who in his foot- 
steps and by his ways are entering into the kingdom of 
Eternity.” 

IV. 


And so it has been down to our own time. The psycho- 
logical effect of belief in Christ is the power to bear suffer- 
ing and to find blessing in it. Mathew Arnold’s sonnet on 
Dr. Tyler, the east end minister who spent his life in min- 


istering to the poor, is an exquisite testimony from modern 
life: 
"Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green; 
And the pale weaver, through his windows seen 
In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 
I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 
“Ill, and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene?” 
“Bravely,” said he, “for I of late have been 
Much cheered with thoughts of Christ the Living Bread.” 
O human soul, as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam, 
Not with lost toil thou labourest through the night, 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home. 


The psychological effect, then, of faith in Christ is the 
sense of God, who is Light, as ever present, a pucpose 
which gives real meaning to life, a fortitude in the vigissi- 
tudes and trials of life, in which all things must be @vork- 
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ing together for good. This psychological effect of faith in 
Christ, is the most direct and perhaps for us in these days 
the strongest evidence of the truth of Christ. A faith which 
rested on a presumed infallibility of the church lost its hold 
A faith which 
rested on an asserted infallibility of scripture, collapsed 


when the infallibility became doubtful. 


when proof for such infallibility was demanded and was not 
forthcoming. But a faith which rests on an experience of 
Christ becoming ever more real, and ever more precious, 
controlling and guiding the life with the light of God, with 
the large inclusive purpose of the kingdom, and with the 
comfort and peace of assured victory, is equivalent to 
knowledge. He who has that faith is able to say: “I know 


in whom I have believed and am persuaded that he is able to 


RESIDENT CALLES that the 


Catholic hierarchy in Mexico has “always wished to 


charges Roman 


form a state within a state, and has not been willing 
When the 


mayor of Mexico city recently asked the various parish 


to obey any orders except those from Rome.” 


priests to give inventories of the church properties, as re- 
quired by law, they replied that they recognized no law but 
that of the 
months,” asserted the president, “have the hierarchs de- 


church. “Three times within the past six 


clared they would not obey the laws.” Speaking of the 
Roman church in his message to congress on September 1, 
( alles 


stitutions of the republic, it has tried to take advantage of 


President said: “Rebellious as always to the in- 
the moment it believed adaptable to attain its end, and 
declared that it did not recognize the constitution.” 


A BISHOP’S PLATFORM 


In his philippic of defiance, for which he is now under 
indictment, the bishop of Huejutla laid it down as tunda- 


mental that “temporal society must be and by right 1s 
subject to the church in everything which affects both 
societies.” He argued that this defiance is not moral dis- 
obedience, saying that “the Mexican Catholics, and espe- 
not obeying the 


cially the clergy and the hierarchy, by 


aforesaid articles of the constitution, cannot be branded 
with disobedience towards the laws and institutions of the 
country, because all disobedience fancies a just and rational 
cause, and the before mentioned precepts are not only un- 
just, but are contrary to the most sacred rights of man and 
society.” He said categorically that “the church has a divine 
right, independent of the civil powers,” and argued that 
“the church is a true and perfect society which enjoys all 
the rights and privileges, clearly defined, which its divine 
founder conferred upon it, and it does not remain to the 
shall be 


church and under what conditions it may exercise them.” 


civil powers to define which the rights of the 


President Calles declares that it is just this attitude that 
compelled the issuing at this time of the drastic religious 
regulations which seek to enforce the principles laid down 
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keep my deposit unto that day.” Lavater knew the secret, 
and we may sing his words until we make them ours: 


O Jesus Christ, grow thou in me, 
And all things else recede; 

My heart be daily nearer thee, 
From sin be daily freed. 


Daily more filled with thee my heart, 
Daily from self more free; 

Thou to whom prayer did strength impart, 
Of my prayer hearer be. 


Let faith in thee, and in thy might 
My every motive move, 
Se thou alone my soul's delight, 


My passion and my love. 


Mexico’s Church War 


By Alva W. Taylor 


in the constitutions of 1857 and 1917. On September 1 he 
said to congress: “The circumstances of the moment, with 
the urgent necessity of preventing, at all costs, a disturb- 
ance of the public order and the crumbling of the state, 
within which no one, whether an individual or a group, 
may declare that he will not obey the law because it does 
not please him, forced the federal executive to issue the 
regulations which your sovereignty will know how to weigh 
when it takes cognizance of the use which the executive has 
made of the special powers which were granted him in this 
respect.”” With these words the president turned back to the 
Mexican congress, which had authorized him to issue such 
regulations, the task of legislating for the future control 
of the church question. 

It is specifically stated in the famous article 130 of the 
constitution of 1917 that “the congress shall not enact any 
law establishing or forbidding any religion whatsoever.” 
In article 24 it is provided that “everyone is free to em- 
brace the religion of his choice and to practice all ceremonies, 
devotions or observances of his respective creed, either in 
places of public worship or at home, provided they do not 
constitute an offense punishable by law.”” Because of these 
fundamental gurantees, the president invited the arch- 
bishop to take his case to the supreme court. He said to us: 
“They may administer all their sacraments, and as many 
more as they wish to invent.” 


STATUS OF CLERGY 


It is also provided in article 130 that “ministers of re- 
ligious creeds shall be considered as persons exercising 4 
profession, and shall be subject to the laws enacted on the 
matter,” and that “the law recognizes no juridical per- 
sonality in the religious institutions known as churches.” 
In our interview with representatives of the hierarchy one 
of their fundamental complaints was that “the judicial 
function of the church is explicitly denied,” and that “the 
priests are not considered as such, but as ordinary profes- 
sionals.” They argued, with most able scholastic zeal, 
that certain things were “ordered by God” and that among 
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them were “the fulfillment of religious votive offerings, ob- 
ligatory by the law of God,” “public ownership, approved 
by God, and at times ordered by him,” the duty of teaching 
“the existence of God, the truths of the Catholic faith, 
of the Christian dogma and of morality.” 

When we told them that government officials assured 
us that there was no regulation preventing them from carry- 
ing on all their regular functions and teaching their creed, 
and asked them how they could desert their flocks and 
leave them without the ministrations and consolations to 
which they had been trained, they answered: “Because by 
article 130, in registering as responsible under civil authority 
for the fulfillment of the laws regarding religious discipline 
and religious objects pertaining to worship, the result would 
be to subordinate the ministration and the property of the 
church to secular authorities, which is clearly contrary to 
the divine constitution of the church, its recognized rights, 
and its dignity.” 

When Mexican protestant ministers were asked how the 
regulations affected their work, they said: “We are going 
ahead, putting our whole minds, souls and bodies into the 
work. We feel the handicap of the regulations, but dif- 
ferent laws cannot be made for different people. Though 
the law aims at the Roman church, we submit because in 
the end it will be the best for all of us. The government is 
treating us exactly as it treats other people, but we are 
not suffering because we are obeying the law. We do not 
object to the restrictions. We are willing to obey our 
government because we know it is for the good of all the 
people. We are glad to submit. We find ample means for 
spreading the influences of the gospel. If the law is against 
us, there is a legal way to try to change it—better than the 
effort to change it by breaking it or refusing to submit 
to it.” 

The president said that the clerics had exactly the same 
right to advocate a change in the laws or the amendment of 
the constitution as had any other Mexican citizens, but that 
their first duty was to obey the laws. 


IS THIS REBELLION ? 


Any priest who today accepts the regulations and at- 
tempts to resume services is summarily excommunicated. 
The archbishop said officially: “The bishops, clergy and 
Catholics do not recognize and will combat articles 3, 5, 
27 and 130 of the constitution now in force. For no 
reason can we deviate from this criterion without treason 
to our faith and our religion.” Secretary Tejeda, minister 
of gobernacion (the interior), replied that after studying 
carefully both the pronouncement of the archbishop and 
the attitude of the hierarchy, the department “believes that 
the attitude of the archbishop involves rebellion against the 
fundamental laws and the institutions of the republic.” He 
then laid it down that “the federal constitution places the 
Catholic religion and those who exercise its ministry within 
the liberty of creeds”; that “the state allows the Catholic 
church to carry out its functions up to the point where they 
do not constitute an obstacle to the progress and develop- 
ment of our people; but it cannot and should not tolerate 
that the constitutional laws be repudiated and combated as 
is proposed in the (archbishop’s) declarations.” 

The archbishop, speaking for the hierarchy, petitioned 
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the president to allow the laws to go unenforced, as they 
had been by Diaz and by his immediate predecessors. The 
president replied that Carranza and Obregon had not failed 
to enforce them because of any lack of desire to see them 
enforced, but simply because other issues were too exigent 
and overwhelming to permit them to deal with this matter. 
He said: “I must sincerely tell you that I am the least fitted 
person to undertake the constitutional abolitions and amend- 
ments requested, as the constitutional articles contested are 
in perfect accordance with my philosophical and _ political 
convictions.” He invited them to propose a repeal of the 
laws and the amendment of the constitution, and pledged 
himself, as executive, “not to hinder your legal recourse for 
the amendment of laws against which you contend.” 

He reminded them also that their contentions were “an- 
achronisms within our constitutional regimen,” since the 
constitution of 1857, the reform laws following, and a law 
passed in 1873 “removed that problem entirely, recognizing 
no personality in the churches,” and submitting them, like 
all other corporations and social institutions to the authority 
and control of the civil government. He told them that “the 
suspension of worship in the Catholic churches is, for the 
government, absolutely an alien problem,” but that “such 
acts as we have considered and shall continue to consider 
as rebellious are those which are calculated to incite public 
uprisings, or to use public hostilities as a means to abolish or 
to amend the constitution and laws,” and that the govern- 
ment will take account not only of those who may be con- 
sidered “relatively irresponsible but also, as strict justice 
demands, of those who through their attitude or their 
preachings may provoke acts of rebellion.” 


RIGHTS OF CLERGY 


In our interview with the president the question was 
raised as to the right of ministers of religion to instruct in 
the ethics of public questions. His answer was: “Here in 
Mexico what the law forbids is to say anything in sermons 
and addresses of a seditious, political character, for you 
must understand that in Latin American countries, where 
the clergy is not in power it is always against the govern- 
ment.” 

The spokesman for the hierarchy, in our interview, was 
a very able Jesuit priest. We admired his sincerity and 
learning, but his argument was that of the scholastic. His 
metaphysical medieval logic sounded 
strange to minds trained to modern ways of thinking. On 
one question he did attempt modern argument. He used the 
freedom and the sense of duty in our pulpits to comment 
on public questions and to put ethical impulse into so- 
cial issues. 


contentions and 


















We asked if there was not a difference between 
the preacher who personally spoke his conscience as a good 
citizen and a hierarchy which might be acting in opposition 
to a government. He quickly challenged us to put our fin- 
gers on one single instance where the Mexican hierarchy 
had so acted. We asked about their support of Maximilian. 
His reply was that “when the parents fall out and begin to 
slay the children, the neighbors have to be called in”; he 
then asked if it was any worse for the church to ask Euro- 
pean governments in than it was for the liberals to ask 
Uncle Sam in. 

History is an indictment of the Catholic hierarchy in 
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Mexico. It excommunicated both Hidalgo and Morelos for 
leading in wars of independence, though both were Cath- 
olic priests and both sought to make the Catholic the estab- 
lished church. It bitterly opposed the constitution of 1812, 
enacted by the Spanish liberals, fought the independence 
movement and then supported it when Iturbide offered to 
maintain the clerical privileges, helping his cause with the 
lavish use of church funds. In 1833 a liberal congress 
sought to take the schools away from the church and to 
remove all foreign power in the appointment of priests. In 
the following year the church joined in a military-clerical 
coalition, overthrew that government, and enacted the “Con- 
stitution of the Seven Plagues,” which immediately received 
the recognition of both the pope and of a Spain restored 
to a reactionary monarchy. 
RELIGION AND PRIVILEGE 

In the early forties the autocracy of Santa Anna was 
backed by a combination of the clerics and the army. “The 
return of Santa Anna,” says Priestly, “meant power to the 
army, power to the church, and the end of prospects of so- 
cial and economic reform.” That summary could be ap- 
plied to every attempt at progress in the one hundred years 
of battle, from the days of Hidalgo until those of Victor- 
iano Huerta, the assassin of Madero. On the one side was 
the wealth and power of the clerics, the army caste and the 
landlords. On the other, the weakness of the ignorant, 
poverty-stricken masses, plus the idealism of such brave 
souls as Hidalgo, Morelos, Juarez and Madero. 


“Religion y Fueros” (Religion and the Privileges) has 
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been the battle-cry of the hierarchy, and it has always 
been able to enlist those very impoverished masses for 
whose liberties the idealists fought—a thing which it will 
not be able to do again, for the ideas of democracy have now 
filtered down into even their benighted undertakings. The 
heroic Juarez was opposed by every power the hierarchy 
possessed. The pope blessed the intervention of 1861 by 
those powers that put Maximilian on a Mexican throne, and 
the archbishop whom Juarez had expelled accompanied the 
invading armies. Maximilian’s first demand was for the 
restoration of the church lands. When he desired to abdi- 
cate, and Louis Napoleon hesitated, it was the church that 
came to reinforce him, and the last move of the clerics be- 
fore his inevitable fall was to propose to Juarez that the 
monarch would retire if he, Juarez, would consent to the 
restoration of the church to its prestige of the pre-reform 
laws days. 

In the closing days of Diaz, who had suspended the re- 
form laws without repealing them, it was again the clerics 
who supported the “re-electionists” and sought to the bitter 
end to maintain the old dictator in power. Their opposition 
is the same today as ever; it is the opposition of a bourbon- 
ism that never learns until it is extinguished. But the wiser 
among the laity see that such intransigeance is ruinous, and 
many of them advocate compliance with the spirit of mod- 
ern democracy. One of them said to me, “When our peo- 
ple in Mexico accept the principles of action to which they 
give compliance in the United States, the trouble will be 
over and the church will prosper.” 


Is the Future With the Catholic Churchr 


By Frederick Lynch 


N SPITE OF ALL that is being said to the effect that 

protestantism, being a religion of democracy and ex- 

perience, while catholicism is a religion of imperialism 
and authority, therefore the protestant church holds the fu- 
ture in its hands, sometimes it would appear that the signs 
are all the other way. Wherever one turns, whether in 
Europe or America, catholicism is emphasizing the church 
more and more while protestantism is emphasizing it less 
and less. 

Several experiences of this last year set the writer to 
thinking on this subject seriously, although it is by no 
means a new thought to him. I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing a part of the summer in a well-known camp. There 
were perhaps a hundred people there. The camp was a 
long distance from any church, but I found that on Sunday 
morning two buses were ready to take those who wished to 
go to church to the nearest town ten miles off. Some of the 
families had their own cars. The guests at the camp were 
pretty evenly divided between protestants and Catholics— 
a few more protestants perhaps. Sunday morning the buses 
were crowded with Catholics. Several private cars were 
filled also. Then I noticed that practically all the Catholics 
were bound for church while not one protestant gave church 
a thought, so far as one could ascertain. I investigated 


and found that this was the case every Sunday morning, 
and that many of the Catholics went early in the morning 
without breakfast, that they might commune, as is their 
All this might not have quite so much 
significance were it an isolated incident. But I imagine 
it could be duplicated in every summer resort. For in- 
stance, I am writing on a Sunday morning in a well-known 
hotel on the New England coast. The churches are all 
seven miles away. The Catholics are all preparing to go 
to church. So far as signs indicate, no protestant has given 
church a thought. I doubt if the protestants would know 
it was Sunday save for the truck load of Sunday newspa- 
pers which has just arrived from Boston. What does it 
I am not arguing a point—simply wondering. 


custom, fasting. 


signify? 
THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


Our country has recently witnessed what was generally 
conceded to be the greatest pageant ever staged in the his- 
tory of the world. One million pilgrims came from all the 
world to Chicago. Every newspaper was filled with the 
event for two weeks. Sermons were preached about it and 
prayers offered for it in every Catholic church in the world 
while it was going on. Now the significant thing about 
that eucharistic congress was the fact that it was distinctly 
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a church affair. It was not called to discuss the work of 
the church in the world. It all centered about the central 
act in the church’s worship, the eucharist. It was always 
the church that was in evidence, the church was the theme 
of the sermons, the wonderful loyalty manifested at the 
great services with their thousands participating was for 
the church as the channel of grace and the one divine and 
holy institution. One result of the congress was to make 
every Catholic in the world proud of his church and to 
deepen his loyalty to it. One prelate has said that it has 
had in every land the effect of a great revival. 

Last summer the protestant churches of the world at- 
tempted a great congress, the first in their history, at Stock- 
holm. For two years the originators of the congress did 
In 


our own country an able committee of enthusiasts, who 


everything in their power to interest the churches in it. 


believed with their European brethren that the time had 
come for the churches as churches to get together and dis- 


When it 


cuss their common tasks and common problems. 


came to interesting the churches of America, this commit- . 


tee met with indifferent success. They found a few pro- 
phetic individuals in each denomination who were enthusi- 
astic for it, 


and finally most of the communions were 
prevailed upon to appoint delegates. Even then there were 
Christian 
kinds of organizations represented. I 


ted to make it a conference of 


all 


who wan 


some 


workers with 


= 
Call 


how hard a task some of the originators of the idea 


had at the preliminary meeting at Geneva to keep it an offi- 
cial congress of the 21 


Some of the eastern breth- 


’ 


ren commented upon the slight hold the church as a church 


seemed to have upon the mind of the American brethren. 


it was confined to tl 


hered from all the nations. 


Ultimately » church and six hundred 
The congress was 
really a remarkable and pr lor those 


phetic gathering. 


present it marked a new eva in the history of the church. 
THE DIFFERENCE 
Now, while every Catholic church in Christendom fol- 


lowed the congress at Chicago with prayer and sermon, and 


e Catholic church papers carried nothing for a month 


except the congress, the protestant churches of the world, 


outside of Sweden, paid practically no attention to the great 
congress at Stockholm, hardly a handful of protestant pas- 
tors told their congregations anything about it so far as we 
can learn, and only about one pastor in fifty of those we 
And as 


well, I made a careful study of them 


have met since knows or cares anything about it. 
for the church papers 
last fall and with the exception of a half-dozen of the 
hundred and fifty, they made no more than the most 
meagre and casual mention of it. The pastors, editors, 
and people were just simply not in the least interested in 
The church does not inter- 
est them enough to pay any attention to an event which 
deserves to be called the greatest venture since the refor- 
mation. 

Protestants as individuals are interested in evangelism, 


social service, prohibition—other great movements—per- 


haps more interested than Catholics, but when it comes to 
the church it often seems to mean no more to the individ- 
ual protestant than his lodge or club or society or league. 


Every Catholic in the world seemed to know all about 
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what was going on at Chicago and to rejoice that he 
shared in it, although far away; hardly one protestant out 
of hundreds seems to have even heard of what his church 
was doing at Stockholm, or if he had, to feel the slightest 
interest in it. If this continues, which church will win out 
as a church? 

Here is another significant thing. In the everyday ques- 
tions answered by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in the daily 
press there is a question which has attracted considerable 
attention apart from Dr. Cadman’s answer. The question 
points out that recent surveys of the churches in Boston, 
New York, Rochester, Philadelphia and Washington indi- 
that 
churches and religious work proportionately than non- 


cate college graduates show less interest in the 


graduates. Dr. Cadman in his reply discusses this at some 
length. In the course of his remarks are these arresting 
words: “The habits of worship and spiritual culture neg- 
lected there are not easily resumed after graduation.” 
AT UNIVERSITIES 

Here are the facts. One protestant university after an- 
other is dropping compulsory church attendance on Sun- 
day out of its curriculum. Without going into the argu- 
ments for this the fact remains that it means that in our 
the to 

Anyone who visits college 


great protestant universities students do not go 
church at all for four years. 
chapels on Sundays knows that of the one, two, three, 
four thousand students only a handful are at the service. 
At a very large, eastern girls’ college last year a distin- 
guished Chicago preacher refused to preach when he went 
into the pulpit on the ground that he had been invited un- 
der a misrepresentation. The students were not there— 
only a few townspeople. Never mind the fact that in some 
university towns the churches are reaching quite a few 
students—the fact remains that in the great universities 
where the church attendance is voluntary the students do 
What follows? 
having nothing to do with the church most of them do not 


go back 


not go to church. After four years of 


to the church after graduation. ‘They are lost to 
the church. Added to this is the growing impression re- 
sulting from the dropping of religion from the regular 
curriculum of the college by the authorities, that the col- 
lege corporation and faculty do not attach enough impor- 
tance to the church to pay any attention to it. A gradu- 
ate of one of our great universities, an institution largely 
endowed by church people, recently remarked to me that 


he had hardly heard the word “church” mentioned in his 


four years’ residence. 


CATHOLIC COMMENT 


— 


The comment in some of the Roman Catholic papers 
during the recent agitation to drop church attendance’ at 
substance it 
was to the effect that their protestant brethren were fol- 


Yale university was very illuminating. In 
lowing out protestantism to its logical conclusion, namely, 
that religion was not a necessary and integral part of life, 
like education and culture, but only a side issue, a luxury 
or possession to be chosen or not as a boy preferred. One 
of these journals admitted its incapacity to discuss the 
question because it could not understand education with- 
out religion. Now, while all the tendency in protestant 
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colleges and schools is to drop the church, the tendency 
in all the Catholic colleges and schools is to emphasize it 
more and more. 

One sometimes suspects that our Catholic brethren, 
watching the gradual passing of the church out of protes- 
tant institutions are showing a canny appreciation of the 
great opportunity for their own church, and who can help 
having a little secret admiration for them if they are? The 
church is always before their students, and it is the center 
of the school and college life, rather than a side issue or a 
voluntary course. As a prominent Catholic recently said: 
“It would never occur to a Catholic to raise the question 
about compulsory church attendance in school and college 
any more than about compulsory attendance at classes and 
meals. Any Catholic would say at once, when he had re- 
covered from his surprise, were the question put to him, 
“Why make mathematics, language, science—anything- 
compulsory, if religion and the church are not?” Now, of 
course, there are many protestants, perhaps most of them, 
who would say religion ought to be a choice with a boy or 
girl, and church should never be compulsory, either at home 
or school or college, as school and mathematics are com- 
pulsory. I am not arguing this point here. I am simply 
asking, with the rapidly growing increase of colleges and 
students, both protestant and Catholic, which churches, prot- 
estant or Catholic, are going to have the fervent, supreme 


loyalty of college graduates ? 


EVANGELISTS AND MISSIONERS 


Soth protestants and Catholics have every year series 
of revival services. The protestants call them evangelistic 
services, the Catholic missions. There is one very signifi- 
cant difference to be noted right at the start, namely, the 
protestant evangelists are almost always independent, hav- 
ing no official connection with or sanction of the church, 
while the Catholic missioners are always without exception 
The result 
is that the protestant evangelist is responsible to nobody 


related to the church and under its direction. 


but himself and preaches any gospel that he pleases, while 
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the Catholic missioner is responsible to the church and 
preaches the faith as held by the church. But this is not 
the most significant thing. I recently had occasion to read 
many sermons preached by evangelists and missioners. The 
protestant evangelists not only seldom mentioned the church, 
but were continually discounting it, and one of the most 
famous evangelists of them all rarely preaches a sermon 
without casting jibes at the church. So far as one can see, 
he and many other evangelists have no church consciousness 
at all. 

The sermons of the Paulist fathers, on the other hand, 
begin and end with the church, and continually exalt it as 
the beautiful and divine representative of Christ in the 
world. The Paulist fathers are a group whose task is to 
present Catholic doctrines to protestants as well as to revive 
the interest of Catholics in religion. I recently spent some 
weeks listening to Protestant preachers in the northern half 
of Europe, and I seldom heard the church mentioned. Then 
I spent a season listening to Catholic sermons in France 
and Italy, and I did not hear a sermon that did not empha- 
size the church. The gist of’ the sermons was that the 
church is your home, your refuge and your first loyalty. 

I have said enough. I have not been arguing a thesis, 
only pointing out certain significant happenings and raising 
certain questions. I have not even called attention to the 
fact that certain protestant ministers seem to go out of 
their way to make light of the church, or at least to mini- 
mize its importance as compared to individual Christian ex- 
perience or the kingdom. Neither have I been considering 
the future of religion, or even of Christian experience, only 
the future of organized religion: the church. I have simply 
asked, in the face of the growing tendency of protestants 
to minimize, neglect and forget the church, transferring 
their love and loyalty from it to other things; and in the 
face of the growing tendency of Roman Catholics to mag- 
nify the church, exalting it more than ever, and giving it 
an increasing lovalty —I have simply asked this question: 


Is the future with the protestant churches or with the 


Catholic church? 


The Y.M.C. A.in the Next War 


By Robert E. Lewis 


tT IS A PRINCIPLE of the national Young Men’s 
Christian association that it will follow the lead of the 
churches in spiritual matters. This has been expressed 
in resolutions of conventions and repeatedly emphasized by 
its officers. The churches now are placing themselves in 
direct opposition to war. They are excommunicating war 
This new align- 
Churches have seemed to 
vie with one another in the severity of their condemnation 
and the completeness of their adoption of a pledge of non- 
participation. As I write I have before me the official ac- 
tions of the Disciples of Christ, the Methodists, the Congre- 
gationalists, the Presbyterians, the Evangelicals, the Bap- 


tists, the Episcopalians, the Unitarians, the Universalists, 


and expect the government to outlaw it. 
ment is couched in official action. 


The federal coun- 
cil of churches believes that war “is the world’s chief col- 


and the Conference of American rabbis. 
lective sin. We are convinced that the whole war system 
of the nations is unnecessary and unchristian.” 

Hubert C. Herring, one of the national officers of the 
Congregational denomination, speaks plainly on the Chris- 
tian’s attitude when war is declared: 
blank checks. We will not promise to fall into step when 
We reserve the right to demand rea- 
sons and purposes. We reserve the right to demand that 
our government shall even endure insult, and wait for sob- 
erer judgment. The issues of national and international 
justice are not simple, and we are not willing to let them be 
decided in a flash, and the die cast with its terrific burden of 


“No, we will sign no 


the wire flashes war. 
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doom.” “The state may spend its time dilly-dallying with 
the problem of war ; the church dare not,” said Glenn Frank 
to the Methodist general conference. “If in the future the 
church is to be more than an exhorting ambulance-driver in 
world politics it must choose now between Jesus and the 
generals.” 

“No casuistry on this point appeals to me for a moment,” 
said Lord Parmoor, lord president of the council in the 
MacDonald government. “We must cast our lot as Chris- 
tians against all war. We must regard it as a curse and an 
abomination.” 

\nd so I might quote and quote. 


PRINCIPLE OR EXPEDIENCY ? 


But we come to the heart of this special discussion. 
Will the Y. M. C. A. offer its national organization, finan- 
cial resources and personnel for the next war for its sup- 
port and for its amelioration? If so, what will it do about 
its fundamental principle of following the lead of the 
churches? But more directly even than that; what will it 
do about its own convictions? What attitude will it take to- 
ward its own leaders? Will its protestations in peace crum- 
ble up before the exigencies of combat? In other words, 
will the leaders of the association follow an opportunist 
course and disown its own declarations, as well as those of 
the churches ? Will the association act upon principle or upon 
expediency? Such questions may be of no great impor- 
tance to anyone but itself, but there it is crucial, for by that 
decision it may save or lose its own soul. 

If the Y. M. C. A. goes into the next war as an adjunct 
of the armed forces, it must go in by formal approval and 
endorsement. Their 
vouth slip away from them to the recruiting sergeants and 


The churches do not go in that way. 
the enlisting officers. After awhile the parental heart in the 
pew and the pulpit beats with sympathy and support; but 
the churches are not an official part of the war organization. 
The association desired to be, and was, officially sanctioned 
and supervised and praised in the late war. In addition to 
the hundreds of thousands of its members who went away 
in military uniforms in regular enlistment, the association’s 
capacity of organization, personnel and finance was offered 
to the government, and accepted. In two volumes entitled 
“Service With Fighting Men,” totaling 1300 pages, the asso- 
ciation has reported the approval of its work by the military 


authorities of various nations, and particularly by the Ameri- 


can. This report to the public gives details in regard to 
“Militarizing the Y. M. C. A.,” “Military Rules Governing” 
its work, “Official Orders” of the army in regard to itself. 
IN THE WORLD WAR 

\ few days before .\merica entered the great war, repre- 
sentative men of the association met at Garden City, near 
New York, and laid the plans for immediately offering the 
organization to the war. The offer was accepted by the 
President and incorporated by the military and naval forces 
as a lay or non-combatant adjunct. The Y contributed a per- 
sonnel of 25,926 workers to assist the men of the army, 
12,955 of whom were sent overseas. Although a non-com- 
batant service, it suffered 286 casualties. It provided funds 
to the total of $157,000,000. It helped to raise some mil- 
lions of dollars for other similar societies to use in their 


support of the war. 
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What will the association’s relationship be to the next 
war? Unlike the churches it had an official relation to the 
last one. Unlike the churches the association has great 
buildings, and is erecting more of them, for the service of 
the men in the army and navy at the rendezvous abroad and 
at home—Manila, Shanghai, Honolulu, Canal Zone, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Bremerton, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Norfolk, and the like. Mr. Mott’s report says 
that the association is operating at “all the more important 
permanent army and navy stations and posts. This means 
that within a few years up and down our Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coast, on our southern border, on the Canal Zone and 
at the insular and far eastern stations, there will be modern, 
permanent buildings with maintenance funds sufficient to 
prevent these institutions becoming too serious a charge upon 
the communities most concerned, or upon the brotherhood in 
general.” It will be an act of self-repression and self-abne- 
gation for the association not to follow the enlisted men, 
with whom it is working so intimately in times of peace at 
all the chief centers of the army and navy, into the war 
zones in time of war. But we must judge it by its official 
declaration and the personal avowal of its leaders. 

An important resolution was adopted by the international 
convention of the Young Men’s Christian associations held 
at Atlantic City in November, 1922, in which the association 
placed itself in support, out-and-out, of the federal council 
of churches on this matter, and also said: “We believe in 
a warless world and dedicate ourselves to this achievement.” 
“We believe that nations, no less than individuals, are sub- 
ject to God’s immutable moral laws.” 


POSITION OF LEADERS 


General Secretary Mott commends Kirby Page’s book, 
“War,” which calls for the abolition of war and non-partici- 
pation in war. The rising tide of opinion in the Y. M. C. A. 
is indicated by the personal confession of Sherwood Eddy, 
one of its international secretaries and an associate of Mr. 
Mott. In 1916 Mr. Eddy “was ashamed of America’s fail- 
ure to enter the war.” He served in the association forces 
with both the British and American armies, and now relates : 
“Even during the war | began to be troubled by grave 
doubts and misgivings of conscience. How could one be at 
once loyal to country and to Christ? How could he at 
If he followed the sermon on 
the mount, or the example of Jesus, must he be unpatriotic 
and disloyal to the law of the land? When I wrote “With 
Our Soldiers in France,’ I had such difficulty over the chap- 
ter which I had written on “The Moral Grounds of War’ 
that finally I had to leave it out of the book.” Then Mr. 
I:ddy concludes : 


once serve Caesar and God? 


“On moral grounds, the case against war 
has now been briefly stated. Speaking for myself, I have 
come slowly and unwillingly to the conclusion that modern 
It is wrong in its methods. It is 
Upon these grounds I finally renounce 
I will take no further part in it. I will not sanction 
or bless any future war between nations. I will strive with 
a large and rapidly increasing number of Christians to lead 
the church to excommunicate it, that the state may finally 
outlaw it and make it as illegal as slavery, the duel, highway 
robbery or private murder.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, most of whose books have 


war is always wrong. 
wrong in its results. 
war. 
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been published by the Association press, says: “War is the 
most colossal and ruinous social sin that affects mankind to- 
day. It is utterly and irremediably unchristian.” 

It will do the association good to come calmly to a defi- 
nite decision upon so great a moral issue. A decision made 
upon principle will give it distinction, but the pursuit of an 
opportunist policy with small regard for consistency, or too 
much regard for consequence, may enervate and demoralize. 

There may be many small wars before the next great war. 
Any day the association, with its international relations, its 
counseling service in thirty different nations, may be forced 
to make the decision as to whether it considers itself by its 
resolutions and the new dedication of the church freed from 
its war complex or not. It must make up its mind whether 
it can trust itself to distinguish between wars of liberation to 
which it will offer itself as a helper of the armed forces, 
and wars of aggression from which it will stand aside; 
whether it can take a position of detachment from imperial- 
istic purposes and make a decision upon humanitarianism 
which will meet the test of idealism and of its own con- 
science. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 

The Y is already nationalized abroad. 

vogue in China. 


It has a great 
If America joins the powers to suppress 
the national patriots of China who are organizing for their 
own liberty, will the American association send its Y men 
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with the American troops and the Chinese association send 
its secretaries with the Chinese regiments, and the Japanese 
Y send its men with the Japanese army? Already the 
American navy Y has great establishments at Shanghai, 
Chefoo and Manila. 

Or take Mexico. The Mexico association is backed by 
the highest government officials. It has been there for many 
years. It is now building with Mexican money a greater 
headquarters in the capital. Should there be a mobilization 
for any cause along the Mexican border, and a conflict, 
In 1916-17 it mobilized 


on the border with General Pershing’s force. 


would the Y go with both armies? 
Its interna- 
tional status is now very much more effective and wide- 
spread. 

In short, is the association, being a non-combat organiza- 
tion, to assume that, like the Red Cross, it will fight on both 
sides of any conflict? If so, its foreign national units must 
be prepared to lose their American backing and financial 
support. Its world-wide counseling service will crumble up. 
Its continued success depends entirely upon a disinterested, 
non-political, non-interference attitude; an attitude where 
the Y abroad is not a “mission” from America, but of the 
youth by the youth and for the youth in an absolute sense, 
uncompromised by the impassioned imperialism which, if it 
has its way, is destined to make of this old world a veritable 
mad-house. 


VERSE 3 


Limitation 


_ view is limited by eyes, 
Sunlight by window-panes, 

Apparent truth by hidden lies, 
And knowledge by our brains. 


All space is limited by stars, 
All time by history, 
The elements by unseen bars, 
And God by you and me. 
Cuauncey R. Piety. 


Fulfilment 


id WE should find unfinished, incomplete, 
A single glistening pearly drop of dew, 
A single feather in the daring wings 
That soar exultant in the distant blue; 
A flake of snow upon the mountain’s peak, 
A fern within some hidden cool abyss,— 
Then might we doubt that God’s most perfect plan 
In our own lives, perchance, might go amiss. 
CHARLOTTE NEWTON. 


Faith 
IKE a light that swayed in the winds of the night, 
So my faith, from the drafts that came, 
At moments bent to the left, or the right— 


Then burned with a clearer flame. 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 


At Dusk 


*T*HESE were at dusk where I| stood: 
I Gold sky behind a black wood ; 
A hidden bird with a lyric throat 
That piped and piped one lovely note; 
And a wide-eyed, wondering child 
Who saw and heard and smiled. 
ErnHet Romic FuLLeR. 


Who Knows A Mougtain? 


Wr ) knows a mountain? 
One who has gone 

To worship its beauty 

In the dawn; 

One who has slept 

On its breast at night; 

One who has measured 

His strength to its height; 


One who has followed 
Its longest trail, 
And laughed in the face 
Of its fiercest gale; 
One who has scaled its peaks, 
And has trod 
Its cloud-swept summits 
Alone with God. 
EtHet Romic Futter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Allotrios Receives an Invitation 


Eprtor THE Curistian Century: 

SIR: In The Christian Century of September 2 “Allotrios” 
describes his perplexity in seeking a congenial church home and 
his inability to find one. He is a homeless wanderer upon the 
face of the earth not knowing upon what ecclesiastical bed he 
may lay his head and find rest and peace. The foremost de- 
nominations of America, the “big four,” the Congregationalist, 
the Baptist, the Episcopalian and the Methodist, fail to satisfy 
him. I assume that he is not looking for a communion with- 
out spot or blemish, for in our finite and temporal state such 
things are not to be found. He seems to want a church in 
which there is breadth of vision, depth of thought, height of 
aspiration, adaptability to changing conditions, loyalty to the 
highest values men have discovered in the struggle for life 
since the world began, openmindedness to truth from whatever 
source it may come, a blend of the religion of the spirit and 
the religion of authority, the privilege of individual freedom and 
the opportunity for social cooperation—all of which has but one 
purpose, namely Jesus Christ and his kingdom among men. 

With diffidence I ask “Allotrios” to turn aside for a moment 
from the great churches of the land and consider briefly one 
of the smaller tribes in Israel, the Reformed church in the 
United States. 

It is a lineal descendant of the Swiss and South German re- 
iormers of the sixteenth century. Among its original leaders 
were Zwingli, Ecolampadius, Bullinger, Bucer, Calvin, Beza, 
Olevianus, Ursinus. These are men who compare favorably 
with the founders of other churches whether of the sixteenth, 
the eighteenth or the nineteenth century. The first Reformed 
congregations were organized in Pennsylvania in 1725. These 
two hundred years the church has grown steadily both in num- 
bers and in truth and life. Without renouncing its historical 
heritage, coming from Switzerland and Germany, it has become 
a distinctively American church with a genius and life of its 
own. It is a member of the Alliance of Reformed churches 
holding the Presbyterian system throughout the world and also 
of the federal council of churches of Christ, yet it has developed 





certain characteristics which differentiate it from the churches 
with which it is in affiliation. 

The standard of doctrine, as well as the handbook of religious 
instruction for the preparation of youth for intelligent profession 
of faith and communicant membership, is the Heidelberg cate- 
chism. The spirit of this little book, since its publication in 
Heidelberg, Germany, in 1563, has been the molding factor of 
the thought and the piety of the Reformed church. It is gener- 
ally acknowledged by distinguished scholars of all churches to 
be one of the best catechisms of evangelical Christianity, equal, 
if in some respects not superior, to the other two great cate- 
chisms—Luther’s smaller and the Westminster shorter. 

Max Goebel says of it: “The Heidelberg catechism may in 
the true sense of the term be considered the flower and fruit of 
the whole German and French reformation. It has Lutheran 
inwardness, Melancthonian clearness, Zwinglian simplicity and 
Calvinistic fire harmoniously blended.” It is remarkably free 
from abstruse theological statements and moves mainly in the 
realm of religious experience. It differs from Roman Catholi- 
cism and yet it has the catholicity of the apostles’ creed. It 
differs from Lutheranism in its conception of the sacraments, 
yet it has the mystic depth of Luther’s doctrine of grace. It 
does not teach the Calvinistic doctrine of double predestination, 
but it inspires confidence in the sovereignty of God and zeal for 
the glorification of God through the fulfillment of His word. It 
does not present a definite theory of the inspiration of the Bible, 
yet it is based upon the authority of the word of God as mani- 
fested in Jesus Christ. A church that has a confession and a 
catechism of so high an order may not be great when measured 
by the multiplication table, but when tested by the sermon on 
the mount it will be found to have a standard of excellence 
which the so-called “big churches” of America will not despise. 

The Reformed church has its confession of faith and cate- 
chism combined in one. While it recognizes the importance of 
systematic statements of Christian truth, it does not consider 
them as final and infallible for all time to come. Such state- 
ments are held in subordination to the teaching of Jesus. When 
the consciousness of the church requires it, when the new light, 
which breaks from the living Christ into the minds and hearts 
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of the people, demands it, then the Reformed church believes 
that it is justified in the revision of its confession or a restate- 
ment of its faith. 

In its theological positions the Reformed church is progres- 
sively evangelical. It is free from ecclesiastical shibboleths, be- 
cause it has learned to distinguish between the essentials and the 
incidentals of Christianity. The Reformed church is not bound 
to a specific mode of baptism, to a dogma of the real presence 
in the Lord's supper, to a theory of episcopal succession, to 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration, or to a prescribed method of 
conversion. True, it believes in baptism, in the efficacy of the 
sacraments, in the historical continuity of the church and its 
ministry, in the inspiration of the scripture, and in the necessity 
of conversion, but the essence of Christianity is not found in any 
one, or in all, of these doctrines and practices. There is only 
one article of faith that may be called the “article of the stand- 
ing or the falling church,” and that is the experience which is 
expressed in the statement, “I believe that Jesus is my Savior 
and my Lord.” Wherever men have that experience and the 
faith growing out of the experience, there is the church of the 
living God, built upon a rock, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. If the Reformed church, therefore, will send 
delegates, as it has decided to do, to attend the ecumenical con- 
ference on faith and order proposed by the Episcopal church, 
she has only one proposition to offer as a basis for a united 
Christendom and that is the confession, “Jesus is my Savior 
After men have made that confession from the 
heart, then they have the essential elements of Christianity. 

In its manner of worship the bound 
It has liturgical forms 
for morning and evening worship and for the special services of 


and my Lord.” 
Reformed church is 
neither to a ritual nor to a free service. 


the Lord's supper, baptism, ordination, etc., but it grants freedom 
The Reformed church 
It believes in Christian nurture in the 


to the congregation to use a free service 
is an educational church. 
home, the school, and the congregation. Baptised children are 
prepared for communicant membership under special oversight 
of the pastor through catechetical instruction, and received into 
full membership by the rite of confirmation. Children of Chris- 
tian parents are regarded as children of God and are to be reared 
as Christians in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

The Reformed church, again, 1s in thorough sympathy with 
In this respect it is true to the spirit of Ulrich 
Zwingli and of John Calvin. Patriotism and religion can never 
be separated, though Church and State should not be united. 
The Gospel is not only a message of salvation for the individual, 


social service 


but also the power of God for the transformation of the social 
order. In its genius it is one of the most liberal and yet most 
German 
origin and its rural constituency, it has not grown numerically 


as rapidly as the English churches. Yet it 


evangelical churches in Christendom. Owing to its 
has taken a noble 
in the Christianization 
and the education of a substantial portion of our Republic. 


Grorce W. RIcHArps. 


part from colonial times to the present 


Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Ecclesia Innominata 


Enmitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 
SIR: I have been much interested in reading the “Advice for 
\llotrios” in your issue of September 16. And since it is so easy 


to give advice, I thought I might give 


“Allotrios’s” 
parallel. 


Brother 
situation is indeed anomalous, though not without 


some too. 
Nor do I consider his case altogether hopeless, nor 
yet one that should prove utterly discouraging to him. He 
seems to me to be in the case of a man who wanted a home but 
could not find one that suited him. There was something not 
just to his liking in or about every house that was shown him. 
It was too large or too small, too high or too low, not the right 
color, fronts in the wrong direction, shade trees not properly 
spaced, too far from town or too close in, 
liking. 


neighbors not to his 
If it was not one thing, it was another. Finally he gave 
What 
possible course is left a man who is so honest and conscientious 


up in despair and concluded just to stay out of doors. 
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with himself that he just cannot be suited among all the splen- 
did homes that the real estate market offers? That is easy. Let 
him build one that does conform to his whims. 

Frankly, if I were in Brother Allotrios’s place and could not 
find a church to suit me, I would get out and start one of my 
own. And who would have any right to say me nay? “But that 
would only be to add one more to the already-too-numerous de- 
nominations,” some one might say. What of it? Hasn’t Brother 
Allotrios a right to a church home that suits him? If he sits 
around and waits for some one else to start it for him, likely he 
will still be waiting when Gabriel blows his horn. “But, the 
name, the name.” He need not name it. Just let him call it 
The Ecclesia Innominata, or some such simple designation that 
nobody can object to and all his difficulties are solved. 

De Queen, Ark. R. H. Cannon. 


A Wrong Idea of the Church 


Epitok THE CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Where shall Allotrios go? To heaven! Only there 
can he find the church that will satisfy his tastes and require- 
ments. The rest of us, who believe in taking this world as we 
find it and then trying to make it a little better, can join heartily 
in the noble hymn of William DeWitt Hyde, so happily included 
in “Hymns of the United Church”: 


“Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete; 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet.” 


Surely, this song of gratitude, which rejoices to have some part 
in the making of the world, may include, by inference, the peti- 
tion: Our church’s Lord, we give thee thanks that this thy 
church is incomplete. We give thee thanks that clear perception 
of and continual stress upon our underlying unity does effec- 
tively marshall our ranks; that co-operative work does, more 
than all else, bring out our essential oneness and relegate non- 
essential differences to their subordinate place. 

One cannot help wondering whether Allotrios has ever entered 
deeply into the spirit of that fine old sentiment pro Christo et 
ecclesia. Or has he dropped out the Christo and so become con- 
fused by the imperfections of merely human organizations that 
crowd upon the view when the Author and Completer of our 
faith is lost sight of? 

Does Allotrios ‘make too much of his mind, of clear intellectual 
opinions or theories of perfect church organization—and far too 
little of active Christian work and co-operation in building up 
the kingdom of God on earth, through any and every Christian 
church through or in which he may have the opportunity to 
work? Is he thinking more of what he can get, in delicate spir- 
itual satisfactions, than of what he can do, in practical service? 
Does he forget that denominations came as the result of histor- 
ical conditions, and to supply real religious needs in different 
times and places, and that, much as we would like to see them 
transcended and merged into one universal Christian church, 
with the virtues of each, and the faults of none, this consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished must needs be gradual. Unity in 
diversity was not swiftly or easily attained, politically, in Amer- 
ica, and, religiously, is far more difficult of attainment. 

It is evidently not the denominational secretaries alone, who 
prevent the merging of unnecessary denominations, but also 
those laymen who magnify the defects or non-essentials of this 
or that denomination, and desire one more to be created to fit 
their taste. Is there not something disordered in a conscience 
that will keep a man who professes Christianity from working 
in any live Christian church where he can find work that needs 
to be done? Would that they might catch the spirit of other 
Christian laymen one has known, men with keen and active 
minds, but devoted workers, men who pass freely from the 
church of one denomination to that of another rendering invalu- 
able service in each. When we think of these men, the diffi- 
culties raised by Allotrios seem petty and pitiful. One layman 


changes his location and so goes from twenty-five years of faith- 
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ful service in a Presbyterian church as treasurer and elder and 
worker in the church school, to an exactly similar position and 
work in an Episcopal church. Other earnest workers pass from 
the Baptist to the Congregational church; others to the Congre- 
gational from the Methodist, finding a useful field of work and a 
congenial home in each, because their Christian interest is far 
deeper than their denominational preference. 

The church Allotrios desires can only come as this spirit in- 
creases, so that the differences and discords which he stresses 


“Quenched in meeting harmonies 
Die in the large and charitable air” 


because men feel that the service of Christ is more—far more— 
than any differences in his churches. 
Congregational Church, 
Sharon, Mass. 


Joseru B. Lyman. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for October 10. Lesson text: Numbers 13:23-33. 


Optimists or Pessimists 


N THESE days when we are thinking of the rights of mi- 

norities, we are faced with a question which must be answered. 
Has Germany the right to take Alsace? Has Russia the right 
to occupy Poland? Did the English even have the right to drive 
out the American Indian? Are you willing to assert that a 
superior culture possesses the right to conquer an inferior? If 
you lay down that theory I could ask you several embarrassing 
questions! Extraterritoriality in China, at this moment, presents 
a pointed case. What have vou to say about the limits of the 
sights of the English in India or Egypt? Mr. Sam Higgin- 
vottom in his book, “The Gospel and the Plow,” makes out a 
strong case for his native England, but what does Mr. Gandhi 
say? In any case I am willing to defend the thesis that no tribe 
has the right to murder and forcefully drive out another tribe. 
lf the tribe be superior and if it follows a superior God, then we 
may expect better things. All of which reminds us again that the 
Jahweh of ancient Israel was only a bloody, tribal diety and not 
the Father of Jesus. We who worship the God of Jesus have 
some real problems on our hands today. One is our attitude 
toward the Negroes and another is our attitude toward the 
japanese. Interracial relations is one of the livest issues among 
thinking young men. In London a year ago we found some very 
bitter young Indian intellectuals. Directly opposed to the spirit 
of Jesus is the purposeful antagonism to Negroes, Jews and those 
of other races and religions. The whole missionary program is 
undergoing revision and fine consideration is being shown for the 
light and truth possessed by the non-Christian religions. Still 
more important is the new appreciation of Jesus, which other 
peoples find, when he is lifted up before them. Our hard, me- 
chanical western civilization is not capable of exhausting the 
truth of Jesus. Tagore and Gandhi could point out some es- 
sential virtues in him. How foolish, therefore, for a church in 
the western world to legislate for the native church in China or 
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India. A Presbyterian missionary said to me only a few days 
ago: “Your splendid missionaries in would gladly join in 
our union movements if allowed to do so by your church in ~ 
America.” But we say: “We pay the bills and they teach what 
we tell em!” This is disgusting to all intelligent men. When 
can we have trust and freedom in Christ? We need some ele- 
mentary lessons in Christian ethics. 
“Somebody said, It couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 
That maybe it couldn’t but he would be one 
Who wouldn't say so till he tried. 
So he buckled right in, with a bit of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it.” 

(Edgar A. Guest.) 





I like that, because in a dark hour a friend sent this bit of 
sentiment to me, and it put courage into my heart. As there are 
always conservatives and radicals, so there are always pessimists 
and optimists. I belong to the “‘Optimists”—here in Pittsburgh. 
I joined because I am a joiner and because I liked the name. 
A royal lot of young business men gather at the weekly lunch- 
eons and we cheer one another on. 

The average church, like too many men, lives a petty life. In 
New York, this summer, I met Dr. Scanlon of Durham, N. C. 
He is pastor of a church of seven hundred members, which gives 
over three hundred thousand dollars a year for missions. That 
one church has twenty missionaries. There are some rich 
members, yes; but one woman keeps chickens and pays a gen- 


erous amount. Write to Dr. Scanlon and find out about it. He 
is doing a great work and is happy. 
I dare you to try some enormously big thing for God. “Launch 


out into the deep. 
Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Penn Had Prophetic 
Vision 

It is reported from Philadelphia that 
visitors to that city this sesquicentennial 
year are expressing interest in a prayer 
written by William Penn in 1684 and now 
exhibited in the High street Friends meet- 
ing house. The prayer reads: “And thou 
Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this 
provence, named before thou wert born. 
What love, what care, what service and 
what travil have there been to bring thee 
forth and preserve thee from such as 
would abase and defile thee. O! that 
thou mayest be kept from the evil that 
would overwhelm thee that faithful to 
the God of thy mercies in the life of 
righteousness, thou mayest be preserved 
to the end. My soul prayes to God for 
thee, that thou mayest stand in the dav 
of trial, that thy children may be blest of 
the Lord and thy people saved by his 
power.” Nothing is said as to the extent 
to which this petition of the great founder 
has been answered. 


Discover Mss. Sermons 
Of St. Augustine 

Reports from Milan state that the Rev. 
Gerardo Morin, who has been studying 
the contents of the Ambrosiana library, 
has discovered two manuscript sermons of 
St. Augustine. These are written, of 
course, in Latin and relate to persecutions 
of Christians under the Roman empire. 
Evidently even St. Augustine indulged in 
occasional topical sermons. 


All Is Not Peace Among 
Theosophists 

Evidently even the theosophists are not 
wholly in harmony with one another. 
Eclectic and inclusive as that body is 
supposed to be, Mr. John H. Fussell of 
the international theosophist headquarters 
at Point Loma, Cal., has published a 
booklet entitled “Some Reasons Why the 
Members of the Universal Brotherhood 
and Theosophical Society Do Not Endorse 
Mrs. Besant nor the Society of Which She 
Is President.” The booklet makes state- 
ments about Mrs. Besant and her pro- 
tegé, J. Krishnamurti, which could hardly 
be reprinted in a journal of general cir- 
culation. 


Plan New Church of 
Heavenly Rest 

The Bertram G. Goodhue associates, 
architects, have made public the plans for 
the new church of the Heavenly Rest 
which is to be built on Fifth avenue, New 
York city, at 90th street. This will be the 
largest church erected in New York in 
many years. It grows out of an amalga- 
mation of the church of the Heavenly 
Rest and the church of the Beloved 
Disciple. The parish will be officially 
known as the church of the Heavenly Rest 
and the chapel of the Beloved Disciple. 


Plan New College on 
Mount of Olives 

A university on the English model is 
planned to be built during the next two 
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years on one of the slopes of the Mount 
of Olives outside Jerusalem. The present 
English college at Jerusalem, which is also 
known as the Anglican bishops’ mission, 
will form the nucleus for the enterprise. 
Members of the Scottish Episcopal church 
are said to be deeply interested in its suc- 
cess. 


Ministerial Candidates 
On the Increase 

Registration of students for the Chris- 
tian ministry is reported by colleges and 
seminaries to be greatly on the increase 
this year. Not only has the enrolment 
reached pre-war numbers, but in many 
religious bodies it has considerably sur- 
passed them. The conservative semi- 
naries, contrary to the usual showing, ap- 
pear so far to have the greatest gains. 
The protestant bodies with the highest 


enrolment are the Episcopal, Baptist, Dis- 
ciples, Lutheran, Methodist and Presby- 
terian. 


Christian Endeavor 
Founder Feted 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, who founded the 
Christian Endeavor society in 1881, was 
recently given a banquet in honor of his 
seventy-fifth birthday at the Bradford 
Arms, Sagamore Beach, Mass. The 
event was under the auspices of the Cape 
Cod association of churches of which Dr. 
Clark is honorary president. Various 
leaders of the world-wide Christian En- 
deavor movement spoke. 


Bible Reading in Public 
Schools of Grand Forks 

The only limitation that the recent ac- 
tion of the board of education of Grand 
Forks, N. D., has put upon Bible-reading 


German Depicts Paradox of Christ 


LBERT RUSSELL, widely known 

leader among American Quakers, 
translates for the Friends’ Intelligencer, 
of Philadelphia, portions of a German 
book entitled “Unser Christus,” by Con- 
stantin Brunner, which gives an extraor- 
dinary view of the character of Christ 
Portions of this interpretation follow: 

“We must not forget for a single mo- 
ment that Christ’s followers consisted of 
common and unlearned folk only. 

“In Christ we have not an over-educated 
rabbi, but we have a teacher who woul: 
have nothing to do with the halacha (the 
legalistic casuistry of the scribes), but 
who followed on the contrary the method 
of haggadah (the use of proverbs, para- 
bles and such figures of speech) in his 
teaching—-one who was in no sense a 
regular rabbi! 

“How can one understand Christ aright, 
if he does not understand Judaism? 

“Never did a man of his class oppose 
the religious experts as Christ did! 

“He touched the rabbis to the quick, 
when he rejected and scorned the tra- 
ditional law. 

“If we had nothing beside the account 
of this relation between Christ and the 
Pharisees, of the conflict between them, 
his most original polemic against the 
Pharisees would of itself suffice to demon- 
strate his real existence. 

“Christ,—in truth, not a manifestation 
of formal religion but of mysticism,—is 
the central genius of our race. 

“The genius stands fast, fortified by his 
personal mystery, which is great as the 
future, as eternity and as the cosmos, his 
nature is itself the nature of the One and 
the All. 

“The divinity of Christ is the reality of 
his genius. 

“The truth of Christology is the doc- 
trine of his genius. 

“We have never heard of such love for 
sinners as his in anyone before Christ nor 
in any after him. 

“Christ stands superior to sins of im- 
morality as well as sins of irreligion. 


“Sinners are not of less account than 
the rest of mankind,—this Jesus knows. 

“Christ shows us that pronouncing 
moral judgment upon sins is not right: 
‘Judge not.’ 

“Christ forgives! 

“Christ is truly childless on earth. 

“We cannot imagine fully his inner 
loneliness. . 

“He was himself both man and woman 
and neither man nor woman. What man- 
ner of man is it, whose character is neither 
male nor female? The genius! 

“In the power of his self-consciousness 
Christ towers above even the Buddha. 

“The prophet Christ is only Christ the 
mystic. 

“He was never a tribune of the people. 

“Christ was nothing so little as a law- 
yer. 

“Christ was not at all a politician. 

“Jurisprudence, political science, polli- 
tics —Christ’s teaching is as devoid of 
these as it is of formal religion. 

“He was not a revolutionist, nor a re- 
former, nor a socialist. He was anarchist, 
a mystical anarchist: ‘But I say unto you.’ 

“Christ would be hard on the church 
today, harder than he was against the 
synagogue; he would love heretics and 
praise them for their heresies; for all 
genuine heresy arises from the revolt of 
truly pious, loyal and brave souls against 
the heathenism in the church. 

“As Christ was thoroughly undogmatic, 
he was also quite free from traditionalism 
and ritualism. 

“Christ prescribed no formal pious ex- 
ercises for his disciples. 

“Christ had demonstrably no conception 
of the system of Christianity, whose 
Founder he is said to be. 

“It would have been impossible for him 
to teach even a single dogma or any 
fixed and unchanging forms; for he was 
spirit and spoke only to the spirit. 

“Ah, Christianity and Christ!—a book 
about Christ must, one can easily under- 
stand, be unchristian; unjewish also; but 
more unchristian than unjewish!” 
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in its schools is that the passages read 
must be approved by a committee com- 
posed of a local pastor, a member of the 
school board, and the superintendent of 
city schools. This addition to the curricu- 
lum is a result of a two-year effort by 
the W. C. T. U. and others in Grand 
Forks to place the Bible in the schools. 


Cardinal Hayes Blesses Smallest 
Church in New York City 

It was a great day for the 260 wor- 
shipers in their new little church on 
Broome street between Mott and Mul- 
berry on New York’s lower east side 
when a cardinal officiated at the first 
mass on Sept. 12. The congregation of 
the church of the Holy Crucifix, smallest 


church in New York, had previously met | 


in a store on Broome street. 


Salvation Army for 
Dry Program 

Whatever other organizations may say, 
the leaders of the Salvation Army are of 
no two minds as to the profits of the pro- 
hibition regime in this country. Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth has recently 
said, “Why try to tell the Salvation Army 
that the park benches are crowded with 
drunken men as they were before prohibi- 
tion when we used to gather them in on 
Thanksgiving day, for example, and fight 
to salvage them? They are gone. The 
benches still remain, but the occupants are 
not drunk any more; they are climbing up- 
ward to better things while the public 
rushes by all unheeding. Why try to tell 
us that the workingmen spend their wages 
before their families can get the money for 
food, and that men beat their wives and 
children as in the old days? It simply is 
not the case.” 


Sees Church-Going Revival 
In Australia 

“Are the churches coming into their 
own again?” asks a writer in the Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Herald. “There are 
more crowded churches in Melbourne to- 
day,” he says, “than in any time in the 
last 25 years. I think it would be sur- 
prising to know just how many people do 
attend church. I make a point of asking 
each suburban minister about his congre- 
gation and I have been astonished lately 
at the new optimism that is gaining way. 
It looks as though the lean days of public 
worship are over. Whether there is to be 
a mass recovery of faith is quite another 
thing, but the churches are showing a 
new aggressiveness. Ministers and people 
are in better heart than they have been for 
years. Congregations are growing, and 
there is a keener interest in spiritual 
things.” 


Pastor Sees Peril in 
Too Much Calling 

In the bulletin of Grace Methodist 
church, Dillon, Mont., Rev. Carl Knudsen 
warns his congregation of the danger that 
lies in too much pastoral calling. “There 
is a limit,” he says, “to the efficacy of min- 
isterial visitation. Pastoral calling easily 
degenerates into ‘pious loafing’ when done 
just as a matter of form. The average 
church member would rather have his pas- 
tor spend his time planning church activi- 
ties and preparing sermons than ringing 
door bells. The ideal church member is 
capable of maintaining church interest 
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without frequent persuasion. Let us all, 
laymen and pastor alike, call as often as 
we can wherever we can do good. But 
let us also remember that a minister who 
spends most of his time during the week 
in parlors and drawing rooms will have 
nothing to serve on Sunday but pink tea 
sermonettes.” 


Bishop Barnes Looks 
To Radio 

Bishop E. C. Barnes of Birmingham, 
England, in speaking recently before 
Westminster college, Cambridge, said that 
he believed that the wave of sacerdotalism 
is breaking and that Anglo-Catholic liter- 
ature will soon be cheap in second-hand 
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book shops. Bishop Barnes is doubtful 
whether there will be any more religious | 
revivals of the eighteenth-century type, 
but he is inclined to believe that the next 
great stirring of men’s lives will come 
from the preaching of prophets who em- 
ploy the radio to broadcast their message. 


Dean Inge Does Some 
Prophesying 

Preaching recently on “What does Asia 
think of Christian Europe?” Dean Inge 
told the congregation of St. Anne’s 
church, London: “The question really is, 
is it likely that Asia will become nomi- 
nally Christian, or will Christianity mod- 
ify still further the old religion but without 
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destroying it? I think, on the whole, that 
it is likely that they (the Asiatics) will 
prefer to Christianize their own religion. 
And, after all, is it not mainly a matter 
for them? Supposing they worship a be- 
ing with the same attributes, it does not 
matter very much whether they call him 
Buddha or Christ.” 


Complete New Testament 
In Bulu Tongue 

The first complete new testament in the 
Bulu dialect spoken by tribes in west 
Africa has just been produced by the 
American Bible society. The Rev. Melvin 
Fraser, a Presbyterian missionary, has 
been at work on the translation for ten 
years and took the first edition back to 
Africa for distribution. The translation 
was begun in 1893 by Dr. Adolphus Good, 
a missionary who first reduced the Bulu 
language to writing. 


Southern Methodists Give 
Largely to Negro Schools 

Dr. J. W. Perry, home mission secre- 
tary of the southern Methodist church, 
announces that that denomination has 
been responsible for gifts of nearly $700,- 
000 to the educational program of the 
Colored Methodist church during the last 
four years. Among the principal items 
in this budget have been the erection and 
equipment of a building for Texas col- 
lege at Tyler, at a cost of $125,000; 
another with its equipment costing $100,- 
000 at Haygood college, Ark.; a building 
worth $40,000 at Boley, Okla., and one 
worth $100,000 at the industrial institute, 
Holly Springs, Miss.; a dormitory worth 
$60,000 and a $50,000 domestic science 
building at Paine college, Augusta, Ga.;: 


and the projection of a $125,000 science 
building for Lane college at Jackson, 
Tenn., besides $30,000 in endowment for 


the same institution. 


New Young People’s Society 
Stresses Discussion 

A new society for young people, known 
as the Comrades, has developed in the 
First Congregational church of Webster 
Groves, a suburb of St. Louis, Mo. The 
membership is almost entirely composed 
of college students, with a few high school 
seniors admitted. There is an adult ad- 
visor, Mr. J. A. Wolf, but the meetings are 
kept strictly for discussion of vital ques- 
tions by the young people. Some of the 
questions debated have been: Heredity, 
evolution, socialism, social customs and 
conventions, the league of nations, essen- 
tials of true happiness, making a success- 


ful home, wealth, Sunday, Catholicism, 
prayer, the sermon on the mount, Jesus, 
God. So successful has been this enter 


prise 
have 


that already almost ten 
sprung up in other cities. 


chapters 


Cardinal’s Niece Episcopal 
Missionary in China 

Miss A. B. Mundelein, niece of Cardinal 
Mundelein of Chicago, since 1923 has been 
a member of the staff of the Episcopal 
diocese of Hankow, China. After a period 
of language study, Miss Mundelein be- 
came an evangelistic worker among 
women at St. John’s church, Hankow. 


Education, Religious and 
National, in England 

In England a commission has been ap- 
pointed by the archbishops of Canterbury 
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and York to inquire into the relation of re- 
ligious education to the development of 
national education in that country. After 
adequate investigation, the commission is 
asked to formulate suggestions for the 
guidance of the national assembly of the 
Arglican church. 


St. Paul May Have Preached 


In Britain 
At Woodchester, in Gloucestershire, 
England, the mosaic floor of a banquet- 


ing hall discovered 36 years ago by 
grave-diggers, but known until now only 
to urcheologists, is about to be thrown 
open for public inspection. This is said 
to be one of the world’s finest Roman 
relics and among the three or four most 
beautiful specimens of mosaic work ever 
discovered. When this pavement attracted 
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the attention of the workmen digging in 
the churchyard of the sleepy little hamlet, 
an elaborate system of excavation was at 
once undertaken. Sufficient funds were 
iacking, and other complications such as 
land ownership developed, which slowed 
up the excavation work; but at last the 
greater part of the area has been uncov- 
ered. There is every evidence that it was 
the country residence of a Roman gen- 
eral, or governor of that part of England. 
The pastor of Woodchester holds the 
view that if St. Paul came to Britain, as 
legend asserts, the governor-general’s 
house was the logical place for him to 
have gone. 


Plan Conference of Work 
For Mexicans 
Under the auspices of the home mis- 
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sions council and the council of women 
for home missions, a conference of work 
among Mexican and Spanish-speaking 
people in the United States will be held 
at El Paso, Tex., Dec. 11-16. The objec- 
tives are stated as: Cooperatively to find 
and face the facts basic to the solution of 
the major problems affecting the Mexi- 
can and Spanish-American in the United 
States; to develop and focus a more intel- 
ligent public opinion on these problems; 
that all agencies should be asked to co- 
operate in discovering facts, and that 
commissions have the privilege to invite 
information from all sources; that a cour- 
teous invitation should be extended to all 
gencies concerned in discussing the as- 
sembled material and when the conference 
finally modifies, adopts, or eliminates find- 
ings, these final findings become the prop- 
erty of any agency, on the basis of which 
they can operate their own program. The 
studies are being made under five heads: 
education, religion, social and economic 
conditions, interracial and international 
aspects, and literature. 


Northfield Includes Modernist 
And Conservative 
The Northfield conference was held this 
vear July 31 to Aug. 16. Mr. Will Moody, 
who has continued his father’s interest in 
the conference was absent in Europe dur- 
ine the conference. Among the speakers 
vere Dr. Massee, of Tremont Temple, of 
Boston, and President Henry Sloane 
Coffin, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


Mid-Week Religious Instruction in 
New Jersey City 
[he school board at Trenton, N. J., 
has recently voted to release public school 
children one hour a week for religious in- 
struction. The churches of the city will 
cooperate with this new arrangement to 
the fullest extent. In many other parts of 
he country similar enterprises are on 
ot, it being generally recognized that 
the Sunday school cannot provide in one 
uur a week an adequate education in 
igion and morals 


Presbyterians Reduce Staff 
At Universities 

The Presbyterian board of Christian 
education recently announced that their 
staff at university centers had been re- 
duced for this year. Thirty-four institu- 
tions will be served instead of 50 as for- 
merly. Dr. William Lamps, of Chicago, 
head of the department of university 
work, says this step was made necessary 
as an economy measure. He calls atten- 
tion to the situation at the university of 
Idaho. Soon after the Presbyterians 
withdrew, the Roman Catholics announced 
hat they would put up a $100,000 build- 
ing, that the Mormons plan a similar 
structure for their center, and that the 
Episcopal church this year would have 
five part-time workers among the stu- 
dents of their denomination. 


Teachers Will Continue 
Temperance Training 
Secretary Crabtree, of the national edu- 
cation association of Washington, D. C., 
recently declared that much of the credit 
the passing of the eighteenth amend- 
ment was due to the teachers of America. 














of Revelation 


have given us our Bible. 
Between the fragmentary 
hand-written papyrus 
records of the ancient 
Hebrews and the m 
ern English Bible of eo- 
day there have passed 
nearly 3,000 years of in- 
spired writing, of divine 
revelation, of devoted 
labor, of heroic martyr- 


dom, Coming to us in- 
complete and imperfect 
—parts lost for centur- 
ies and then regained 
—our Bible has grown 
gradually. Clouded by 
primitive transiation and 
transcription,suppressed 
and confused by inquisi- 
tions and bias, yet step 
by step through the cen- 
turies the Word has been 
more clearly revealed. 
And Now 


In 1926 one more great 
step forward—the 
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Times. 
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who uses this version will 
feel under obligation to 
this distinguished schol- 
ar.""—The Expositor. 
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For several decades they taught faithfully 
the effects of narcotics on the human 
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body. In a recent bulletin he calls upon 
these teachers to continue this training or 


Students Consider Mission Problems 


‘cc ORLD Students and the Christian 

Church” is the name of a signifi- 
cant conference held at Princeton, Sep- 
tember 10-17, at the invitation of the con- 


| tinuation committee of the interdenomina- 


tional conference held at Evanston last 
December. The conference purposely was 
small, less than a hundred being 
Seventy-three were students, 
men and women carefuly selected from 
the colleges of the country. Of these 
thirty-eight were Orientals (Chinese. 
Japanese, Indians, Koreans, Filipinos, 
and Americans), and thirty-five were 
Americans. Besides these students twenty- 
one adults were invited and shared the 
floor with the students. One Negro was 
asked but at the last moment could not 
come because of illness. All were pro- 
fessing Christians, Christianity and _ in- 
terest in its world-wide expansion being 
assumed in those accepting. 

The unique characteristic of the con 
ference was that throughout an effort was 
made to consider everything from a world 
standpoint. Any one who has tried it wil! 
realize how difficult it is in such a com- 
pany not to relax into a discussion be- 
tween occident and orient, or between 
and the “home base,” or 
students and adults. But the 


to speak as world citizens. 
KIND OF 


“The kind of missionary we want,” for 
example, was discussed. Qualification 
after qualification was piled up—willing- 
ness to play second fiddle; sympathy sur- 
passing racial prejudice; refinement, cul 
ture and education; outstanding character 
and personality: social, economic and 
political understanding; convictions on 
war, race, and industry; a cheerful tem- 
perament, etc. In this connection it was 
hard for the orientals not to think of the 
qualifications solely of white men coming 
to their lands, and hard for the western 
students to keep in mind not only those 
to be sent out from America but those 
we hope to receive. At its highest, how 
ever, the discussion took into considera- 
tion that the home base had flattened out 
over all the world and that these hich 
demands were being set up for Korean 
missionaries to China, or Indians cross- 
ing language houndaries under their Na- 
tional Missionary Society, or for not only 
a T. Z. Koo and K. T. Paul but also for 
all foreign students coming to America. 


MISSIONARY NEEDED 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


The standard of living proper to a mis- 
sionary awakened keen discussion. The 
few returned missionaries present were 
asked whether they did not live better 
abroad than here in America. On the 
other hand, it was officially stated that in 
more than one country missionary teach- 
ers from America can be secured at a 
salary lower than Christian nationals are 
willing to accept. Many, but by no means 
all, of the foreign students criticized the 
economic standards adopted by mis- 
sionaries. While most of the discussion 


| centered ahout the practice of western 


missionaries, in the background was the 
fact that in principle we were discussing 
the economic standards that Japanese 
missionaries should have when they begin 
to go to Manchuria or Indians when they 
go to Africa, that is, when missionaries go 
from a civilization whose economic level 
is high to one where it is lower. It was 
sobering to some critics to realize that if 
it were shown that a Christian missionary 
of any race should not live on a higher 
economic level than the average Chris- 
tian of the land to which he goes, a fortiori 
a Christian student returning from Ameri- 
ca to his own land without the financial 
strain of living away from his home base 
amid unfamiliar cultural and health con- 
ditions should live on the level of his 
iverage Christian compatriot. Many who 
clearly had convictions that a national 
worker and a missionary should receive 
the same salary had not faced the ques- 
tion as to whether that common level 
should be high or should be low. 


WORLD PROBLEMS FACED 


Other marks of the conference may be 
merely mentioned. The original con- 
ception came from a Korean student who 
throughout was chairman of the executive 
committee. An exceptional amount of 
time was given to a study of the basic 
teachings of Jesus which underlie and 
motivate the world outreach of Christian- 
ity, the evenings being largely given up to 
this.. A noteworthy balance was main- 
tained between the personal and the social, 
the west and the east, adults and students, 
the presentation of facts and discussion. 
The longing for a united Christian move- 
ment without denominations was _ re- 
peatedly expressed and if motions had 
been received one embodying this position 
would very likely have passed uwnan- 
imously. The importance of a sympathetic 
understanding of the cultural background 
and heritage of each of the six countries 
comprising the conference was recognized 
by giving the second and the third ses- 
sions wholly to this. Our great common 
world problems were faced and their chal- 
lenge to the Christian students of every 
land felt. 

A MEMORABLE SYMBOL 


The spirit of mutuality was beautifully 
symbolized on the last evening when a 
circle was formed beneath the wonderful 
trees of Princeton. Oriental and American 
alternated about the circle. Each held an 
unlighted candle. After hymns and words 
of scripture the flame representing the 
light of Christ passed from one candle to 
the other. If America gave to the orient, 
the orient next gave to America. Faces 
that before could hardly be distinguished 
in the moonlight across the great circle, 
when touched by such a light, shone forth 
in all their varied personalities—Chinese 
and Indian, Japanese and American. When 
the wind caused any one’s light to flutter 
or die out, the next neighbor, certain to be 
from across some sea, sheltered or re- 
newed it. The beauty and significance of 
that ceremony will not soon be forgotten. 
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the work of the past generation will be 

undone by the neglect of it. Among his 

plans is a special temperance day in the 

public schools when this teaching will 
» emphasized by a special program. 


Three Preacher Brothers Occupy 
Pulpits in London 

Rev. Edward Bleakney, of Tabernacle 
Baptist church, of Utica, N. Y.; Rev. Guy 
Bleakney, of Fiftst Baptist church, of 
Corning, N. Y.; and Rev. Clarence Bleak- 
ney, of Roseville Baptist church, of New- 
ark, N. J., occupied pulpits in London the 
past summer under appointment by the 
bureau of interchange of preachers be- 
tween England and America. 


Philadelphia Holds Interdenominational 
Missionary Institute 

Philadelphia will pool its resources for 
three days the last week in September to 
great interdenomina- 
ional missionary institute. soth after- 
on and evening will be held. 
Prominent among the speakers is Rev. 
James Ramsay Swain, pastor of Wood- 
land Presbyterian church, and long a resi- 
dent of the Moslem world. 


Dr. Bradley Made Speaker 
At Philadelphia 

Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of the Peo- 
ple’s church, of Chicago, has been named 
as the Unitarian preacher at the Sesqui- 
centennial exposition at Philadelphia. His 
congregation in Chicago will dedicate the 
Uptown temple on Oct. 17. This new 
structure will in the future furnish Dr. 
Bradley a pulpit in place of the theater 
where he formerly preached. 


make successful a 


classes 


Quakeress Denied 
Citizenship Papers 

Miss Mary King came from Ireland a 
few years ago and became active in Y. W. 
C. A. work. When she applied for citi- 
zenship papers in 1924 Judge Wolverton 
asked her: “If you were a man and the 
Japanese invaded America, would you 
bear arms?” She declared she would not, 
since the Quaker religion is opposed to 
war. Judge Wolverton denied her peti- 
tion for naturalization. Now the Ameri- 
can civil liberties union is seeking to have 
his decision set aside. 


Rural Minister Writes 
One of Best Ten 
The list of the best ten articles in Sep 
tember magazines contains the name of 
Rev. Louis A. Warren, of Zionsville, In- 
na. His article in the Century Maga- 
called “Lincoln’s Parentage and 
ldhood” has attracted favorable notice 
its scholarship and literary quality. 
is pastor of a Disciples church, and 
a young man in the twenties. He 
several years in research near the 
In birthplace. The results of this 
esearch are embodied in a book entitled 
Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood,” to 
¢ published by the Century 
soon. 


company 


Presbyterian Selected for 
Post in Japan 

Che Japanese students of America have 
Provided a fund with which to support a 
scholarship in Japan to promote friendly 
telations between students there and in 
\merica. Mr. Raymond Wilson, a Pres- 
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Grace Overton, M. A. 








THE CENTURY Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“If the educator, the pastor, or the 
director of young people's activities wishes 
just one book to tell him the why and 
how of a religious drama production, let 
He will bless Mrs. 
Overton for having written it with such 
care and thoroughness.” 


him select this one. 


Dr. Frep Eastman 
of The University of Chicago. 
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byterian elder and former student of Iowa 
State college, has been appointed as the 
first to go to Japan on this scholarship. 
He sailed from Vancouver on Sept. 12 
and will be in Japan two years. A fare- 
well luncheon was given him in Ames, 
la., before he left home. 


“Copec” Speaker Comes 
To America 

Miss Lucy Gardner, secretary of 
“Copec,” which is a code word for “Chris- 
tian Order in Politics, Economics and 
i is coming to America, sent 
Great Britain to 


Citizenship,” 
by her organization in 
conduct a speaking tour. She will appear 
at the sessions of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
churches in Pittsburgh, Nov. 10-12. She 
will also speak at the annual meeting of 
the federal council of churches in Minne- 
apolis in December. Miss Gardner has 
had an eventful career. She has been a 
later a trained nurse in the 
slums of London. She left her work of 
nursing to take employment under the 
Charity Organization She was 
the honorary for many years 
of the conference of Christian social 
unions. Miss Gardner will appear in 
many leading cities in America. 


Not Enough Liberty Yet in 
Unitarian Churches 

The Unitarian ministers of America are 
still clamoring for more liberty, even in 
conduct of their own denomination. 
A Unitarian ministers’ institute was held 
at Deerfield, Mass., Sept. 13-16. This in- 
voted unanimously to request the 
American Unitarian association to add to 
the committee that is to prepare a service 
of worship for the Unitarian denomina- 
tion two men favorable to the humanistic 
philosophy. The Deerfield group protest 
the theistic constituency of the commit- 
tee as appointed, and insist that room be 
made for Unitarians who no longer con- 
sider that they are heirs of the Christian 
tradition. This makes apparent that even 
the Unitarians have “liberals” and “con- 
servatives.” 
Bible in Public Schools 
At Washington 

The District of Columbia does not shy 
at the use of the Bible in the public 
schools. Among the 166,050 new books 
to be purchased this year is an order for 
one hundred Bibles. One hundred dic- 
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Author of 
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A study of the Garden of 
Eden Story, inspired by 
travel in Mesopotamia and 
in other Oriental Lands. 


Cloth, $1.25 
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The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on 
from New York 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

S' ipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grornes 
Sipney Wessrenr, , Secretary 

Crarence C . Treasurer, 79 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 
Chairman, Sin Henry Lunn. 
The following Hotels are reserved qnaudvey for the 
inter ason: BERGUN, Kurhaus; ALOJA, 
Palace; MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Regina aes. 
ete.; MORGINS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, 
Schloss, Park; WENGEN, Belvedere. Plans of Hotels 
on. Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 
w.c.l. 
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tionaries will be needed. It is evident 
that ‘the Bible is to be used as a reference 
book rather than a text-book. In many 
states of the union a school board would 
be enjoined by a court if they spent pub- 
lic money for Bibles. 


Methodism Has Twenty-five 
Hundred Student Ministers 

The ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church has in it many ministers who 
are neither college nor seminary grad- 
uates. Formerly these men were given a 
list of books to read with rather meager 
supervision in their studies. Now the 
twenty-five hundred men who are carry- 
ing on this undergraduate study while in 
the pastorate have a list of sixty of the 
most significant theological books of the 
day, and study them under a board of ex- 
aminers of the conference. It requires 
five years to complete the studies. There 
are summer schools of theology which 
supplement this study. Courses are pre- 
pared for post graduate study. The most 
advanced methods of correspondence 
study are being used in the work. 


Theological Students Study 
Labor First Handed 

Six theological students of the Epis- 
copal church spent the summer this year 
in factories. They have completed ten 
weeks of hard labor in order that they 
may know the industrial problem at first 
hand. Among these students was Wil- 
fred O. Cross, whose articles on moral 
conditions among university students at- 
tracted nation-wide interest. The students 
were from several seminaries. They were 
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employed in factories near Boston. The 
chaplain of the group was Rev. Fleming 
James, professor at Berkeley divinity 
school. 


Will Educate Juvenile 
Delinquents 


220BROADWAY, NY. City 
Believing that juvenile delinquents are 
the victims of the widespread indiffer- 


ence to religious education, the depart- | 
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7 ‘actory to You. Finecatalog free. 
provided a course of study for young peo- DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
ple confined in penal institutions. 1104 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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An Attractive Editorial Position 


NE of the leading religious papers in America 

wishes to add to its staff an experienced journal- 
ist who is capable of handling church news with 
authority and originality. He should be a trained 
churchman, a vivacious reporter, fairly well informed 
concerning the personnel of the various protestant 
churches, acquainted with the technique of ‘“‘making 
up’ a magazine, and capable of sharing with other 
editors in judging manuscripts. Enjoyable fellowship. 
Inspiring work. Application will be forwarded if ad- 
dressed ‘Editorial Position”, Care The Christian 
Century, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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“Book Service”’™ 


of them have recently written: 


“The Christian Century Book Service is a most 
reliable discoverer of the kind of books that 
appeal to me. I have bought most of my books 
through you since I began reading The Christian 


“I wish to acknowledge your great service to 


contacts with schools. Your acquaintance with 
the best current literature has been of untold 


Is your name on our Book Information List? 


Fill out t this coupon and mail today 


O1. Enter my name on your Book Information List, and send me regul- 
arly latest advice as to the best books in the field of religion and 
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The Christian Century Book Service - 


E are now in a position to of- 

fer to our readers our own 
special Bibles and Testaments in a 
selection covering every field of 
Bible work—Bibles for the Sunday 
School Superintendent and Preach- 
er, the Teacher, the Adult Class 
Member, the Young Peoples Class 
Member, the Sunday School Schol- 
= ar, and Testaments for class and 
5 ee gift use. These special Books are 
4 selected and prepared to meet def- 
inate requirements and each book 
serves a particular purpose. They 
are in the American Standard Ver- 
sion which we have made our 


Official Standard 


Preacher's Bible, Nelson India Paper, bold 

type, with References, colored 

and outline maps, sermon poorer BS | 

Teacher’s Bible, bold type, with Refer- 

ences, colored and outline maps, 

356 pages of teacher's helps... "$4. 25 

Adult Class Bible. Also for the ee 

Peoples Member and the General 

bold type, with Reference, colored 

and outline maps *$3. 60) 

Sunday School Scholar's Bible, large clear 

type, outline maps, black cloth binding 

adapted for class use, Noles G1 3 

ST Ms acces acsneneensecene ° 

New Testament, vest pocket size, pro- 

nouncing type, ideal for class 

GRE Ge MBs ccwcccccvescocecces 

All Books, except the Scholar's Bible, 

bound in genuine leather, and all fully 
guaranteed for five years. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Youthful Immorality 
Mid-Age Materialism 
Old-Age Pessimism 


by adopting in your Inter- 
mediate, Senior and Adult 


Classes (following the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons) 


the 


20th Century 
Quarterly 


(THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor) 


It Grows Character! 
It Inspires /deals! 


Special! The regular price of this Quart- 
erly is 12 cents per copy, but your class, 
your school—if not already using—may 
have as many copies as are needed for the 
Autumn quarter. 


at 6 cents per copy 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Fillout the coupon and i mail at the earliest date possible 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


i 440 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: 
Quarterly at half-price (that is, at 6 cts. per copy 
cember quarter. You may send to the address 
copies listed. We are placing this order with the understanding that 
though this literature is furnished at half price it will be economically 
used to the best advantage. The Quarterlies are ordered for the follow- | 
ing classes which are not now using: 


We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Century | 
for the October-De- 
low the number of 


No. Needed 


Name of Classes By Each Class 


Send Quarterlies to 


Town or City. 


i} My Name 


Address... . 


Name of School. . 








« Lewis Browne’s New Book - 


This Believing World 


A Simple Account of the Great Religions of Mankind 


By the Author of 
“STRANGER THAN FICTION” 


Acclaimed on publication as— 


Romantic 


Dr. Browne has told in this simple book the complex story of the rise 
q and fall of supernatural belief. He has written his narrative with trans’ 
parent clearness, and sometimes with romantic eloquence. He has taken 
the difficultiand dubious science of comparative religion, compelled the 
scholars ang antiquarians to phrase themselves intelligibly, and brought 
the entire procession of the world’s faiths upon one canvas, illuminated 
with order and clarity, and vitalized with the happiest selection of items 
that are of permanent interest and fundamental worth. 
—Will Durant, New York Herald-Tribune 


Vivid 


The substance of the matter is here. We get the essential outlines of the 
picture. Mr. Browne’s book, for all its brevity, is as accurate as it is vivid. 
-John Haynes Holmes, New York World 


Dramatic 


He has succeeded in popularizing the study of the various faiths of the 
world, and tells his story in such a dramatic way that even the “tired 
business man” after reading the prologue of the book will find himself 
loath to put it aside until he has reached the last page. 

—Zion’s Herald 


Successful 


This book, with its exuberant eloquence, should be an immense success. 
—The New York Times Book Review 


Notable 


This is a book not to be criticized but to be read, and those who do this 
will be amply repaid. It tells people what many desire to know, the char- 
acter of the great religions of the world. The writer has a rare gift of 
making his subject interesting. —F. J. Foakes Jackson 


Authentic 


The book is comprehensive, attractive, and authentic. It has verve, too; 
its crescendo is powerful; its charm of presentation is absolute ... We 
need more sportsmanlike risks in religion; this book provides not a few. 

—Phillips E. Osgood, Saturday Review of Literature 


Complete 


There is strong meat here, nourishment for real people, both mental and 
spiritual . .. The real test comes not only as you read it and see the way 
it is done, but also afterward. You realize that the man with rare excep- 
tions has told you nothing formal—a date here and there, a few figures 
—yet you can think of nothing to add to it that you really want to know. 
There is nothing. — Thomas L. Masson, N. Y. Evening Post 


Obtainable at all bookstores — $3.50 
,60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 
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